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My Pedagogical Creed. IV. 


L. H. Jones, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLic SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, O. 


You ask me to write my pedagogical creed. I do not 
know that it differs much from the general belief of 
the average superintendent of schools. However, there 
are some things which I do firmly believe in reference 
to the philosophy of education ; so here I pen them. 

I believe that the true basis for all methods of pro- 
cedure in education isa comprehensive knowledge of 
man,—as child, youth, and adult ; as individual and as a 
member of society ; as a being with a history and a des- 
tiny. Noabstract psychology, nor any mere child study, 
will lay a basis sufficiently broad, though both of them 
are included in a proper knowledge of man. Even the 
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L. H. Jones, Superintendent of Public Schools, Cleve'and, O. 


«knowledge of man as a person, without regard to social 
and rational characteristics, will not suffice ; all phases 
of the human being must receive consideration. 

Having found man’s natural characteristics, and hav- 
ing discovered his possible development, we are in con- 
dition to determine our ideals of character and set up 
our ends of education. This concludes our first line of 
investigation and gives us our primary set of beliefs. 

I believe that the next most necessary theme for in- 
vestigation by the student of education is the nature of 
the various ideas which constitute the different branches 
of learning, and which must constitute the means of de- 
velopment of the human being who by appropriate ac- 
tivities learns them, The teacher needs to know, at 
least in a general way, the precise use which each 
branch of learning is best adapted to serve in the proper 
éducation of the young. 


Following the studies here indicated I believe it is 
profitable to study methods, ¢. ¢., the rationale of the 
steps by which the human being under guidance appro- 
priates and assimilates these branches of learning so as 
to secure his best, completest, and most harmonious de- 
velopment. 


In a similar way it is necessary to study what lines of 
conduct must be taught—/. ¢., what discipline must be 
enforced, to the end of the highest development of 
character. I believe that along the lines here so im- 
perfectly sketched, a theory of education may be dis- 
covered which will stand the tests required of a science ; 
and which will furnish the necessary rules for the guid- 
ance of teachers in the proper prosecution of their 
work, 


1 believe that some peuple are born with so much 
tact and grace that they teach well by instinct ; and 
that some of the best work done in primary schools is 
done by such people. But I have noticed that such 
people after a little experience, unless they set them- 
selves seriously to work to learn the science of educa- 
tion, become formal and artificial and lifeless in their 
teaching. So that I firmly believe that the only safe 
way for all teachers is to continue to study while they 
teach, ard to seek through all the days of their teaching 
life for the better ways of teaching. 

I believe that methods devised empirically and used 
formally are of little real worth; but that methods 
wrought out by close observation, generous reading, and 
profound thinking, and applied under a high ideal and 
a deep feeling of responsibility are full of life and 
worth. 

But I believe further that even a good method, in or- 
der to accomplish its best work in the school-room, must 
be wrought out by a man or a woman of high ideals of 
character and achievement. The teacher must believe 
in a theory of education which ennobles those in whom 
itis realized. I believe that is the best education which 
teaches us how we—society—are all joined together as 
a whole, for better for worse, for richer or poorer, in 
sickness and in health ; that when one member suffer- 
eth the others suffer likewise by a humanitarian sympa- 
thy ; that the criminal is one who finds himself in a 
state of maladjustment to the social whole ; fighting the 
hopeless fight against ethically organized society. 

I believe we should teach the child to spell correctly, 
to read readily, to write légibly, and to calculate accur- 
ately. I believe in teaching the child the dignity of 
labor through a well arranged course of manual training. 
But these are the mere beginnings of education ; and by 
confining ourselves to these we are denying to our chil- 
dren their divine birthright—we are really denying them 
as yet the rights guaranteed them by the Declaration of 
Independence, the right to life—which is not mere ex- 
istence,—to liberty—which is not mere freedom from 
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physical bondage,—to the pursuit of happiness,—which 
does not consist chiefly in the getting of money or the 
gratifying of the animal propensities. 

I believe in preparing the child by a very practical 
drill in the elements of an education to earn an honest 
living ; but I believe also in teaching him to recognize 
what is honest and pure and sweet and wholesome in 
life. I believe in teaching him that work is honorable— 
that drudgery may even be divine, if inspired and con- 
trolled by sound principle. Indeed, to live uptoa high 
standard of life in a civilization still holding many of 
the crudities and evils of savage life requires that each 
of us shall daily do many things which in themselves are 


not only not pleasurable but are positively distaste- 
ful. 


I believe in giving the young ideals of life and char- 
acter and human worth and dignity, which will enable 
them to stand firm under all tribulations and drudge till 
the glorious end be achieved. In and of itself much of 
our daily work is necessarily drudgery, while much of it 
requires that we bear large responsibilities, to endure 
petty annoyances, and todo disagreeable things. It is 
impossible that we shall feel any real interest in these 
things by reason of any gratification of any power of 
ours by any attribute of theirs. There is therefore no 
motive to do these things unless one can be found else- 
where, but so related to these acts as to constitute for 
the time being a valid vicarious interest. 


This is a true ideal of the joyful service we can do, The 
end not only justifies the means but glorifies it as well. 
The continued contemplation of the ideal conditions to 
be achieved by work for the service of loved ones gives 
a pleasure akin to realization, gliding at last into the 
glory of actual achievement. Happy is he in life who 
can so live and think and feel that the effulgent glory of 
his ideal life is thrown backward till it lights up all the 
pathway of his actual life. His ideal becomes the mag- 
netic pole of his life and conduct. He will work and 
drudge ten hours per day if need be that he may found 
his ideal family life and keep it sweet and pure under 
the shadow of his own vine and fig tree. If properly 
educated, he will march with steady step to the cannon’s 
mouth at the call of his patriotic ideal, counting life and 
limbs as mere incidents in the series of movements by 
which civil and religious liberty are established. He 
will counsel together with his neighbors, foregoing his 
personal preferences, in order that the social whole may 
be unbroken. His interests are so set ia the best things 
that he cannot unbend to the mean or the low; and the 
high sense of gratification coming from the realization 
within himself of a high grade of manhood compensates 
fot jaborious effort and frequent disappointments in ex- 
ternal plans and purposes. 

The end and aim of modern education requires that 
one become able to think clearly, to aspire nobly, to 
drudge cheerfully, to sympathize broadly, to decide 


righteously, and to perform ably; in short to be a good 
citizen. 


Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, O. 


November 7, 1896 


Study of Eyesight in School. 
| “School Bad Eye.” 


In a recent article by Dr. Scripture, of Yale uni- 
versity, some of the causes of nearsightedness in the 
school-roem are cited. Dr.Scripture has made a careful 
study of bad eye diseases, and his discoveries show that 
a large proportion are contracted in the school-room. 


“ The number of cases of short-sightedness in which the trouble 
existed from birth or appeared during the first year or two of life 
is so small that we can say, almost all short-sighted eyes are ac- 
quired. How are these eyes produced? The answer is brief 
and concise: By work held too close to the eyes during the eariy 
years of life, when the eyes are soft. The effort to accommodate 
the eye to see near objects puts a strain on it to which it gradu- 
ally yields; it actually becomes longer (the cases of lens-deform- 
ation are less numerous than those of axis-lenzthening). By 
what right is the school accused of producing these bad eyes ? 
This question has been carefully investigated in Germany. With 
a few exceptions, children enter school with good eyes. In the 
primary grades th: per cent. of bad eyes is about one or two per 
cent., but the amount increases gradually from year to year until 
in the colleges and about from forty to sixty per cent. of the stu- 
dents have eye defects. 

“ American investigations have not been extensive, but the re- 
sults are similar. At Yale about 60 per cent. to 65 per cent. of 
the students undergo a physical examination; of these over 30 
per cent. are short-sighted. On the whole the evil, though still 
very great, is considerably less than in Germany. Prof Mosso 


attributes the smaller number of short-sighted eyes in English. 


schools and colleges to the large amount of outdoor sports, 
American school children, also, are not generally overburdened, 
and as fer college students there is surely enough of athletics. It 
is in the benighted lands where football is unknown that the most 
short-sightedness is found. 


“There are several processes of bad eye making, all of them 
catried on in our schools. One of these, and the principal one, 
is a process which consists in forcing children to do work too 
close to the eyes. Work of any kind should never be held nearer 
than fourteen inches from the eye even in the case of adults ; 
young children should never be obliged to look at objects at even 
that cistance for any length of time. The way the school author- 
ities force the children to violate this rule is by requiring them to 
do werk which involves objects of such small siz? that they can- 
not see properly without bringing the objects close to the eyes. 
Here is the accusation ; can we justify it? Ths: second Froebel- 
ian occupation is sewing with worsteds. It is the same thing as 
in perforating— only worse. Tnere the child had a real dot at 
which to aim his needle; here he has often only an imaginary one. 

“Probably the most dangerous occupation given to children is 
that of making chains of straws and paper circles. The child is 
required te run a needle through a short piece of straw, then 
through a small circle of paper, then another straw, etc. Fairly 
bad is the stringing of wooden beads. In fact it was while 
watching my own little girl in her efforts to string these beads 
that it first occurred to me that the kindergerten methods might 
not be absolutely perfect. And now for the schools. Careful 
investigations in Germany have led to a statement of certain min- 
imum requirements for the type used in schoo! books in order 
that the child shall be able to read at a proper dstanc-, If 
these requirements are not satisfied there is great danger for the 
eyes. 

“ The remedy is a simple ene. Let the educati-nal boards of 
each town establish some such minimum requirements for school 
books. I have found such a small proportion of permissible 
books that to avoid the necessity of teaching without books it 
would perhaps be neccessary to appoint a date six months ahead 
for the time of going into effect. Or, how would it do to teach 
without books? In some schools of Germany the teacher uses 
the books, and the pupils learn by doing instead of memory cram; 
the thought is suggestive anyway. What has been said will jus- 
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tify, I think, without further discussion, the following rules: 


“1, All fine work such as perforating, sewing, bead stringing, 
weaving, drawing on cross-ruled paper, etc., shall be forbidden in 
the kindergarten. 2, Regular school work with books shall not 
begin till the completion of the seventh year of age. 3. Instruc 
tion in writing shall not take place before the tenth year of age. 
4. As far as possible, chart and blackboard instruction shall be 
substituted for book and desk work in the lower classes. 5. Slate 
work shall be probibited. 6. Books containing italics or script 
letters shall not be used in the lower classes. 7. No book shall 
be used whose smallest typ: does not satisfy the requirements 
previously mentioned. 8. Each child shall be tested for short- 
sightedness twice a year. Parents shall be notified in every case 
found.” 


Causes of Myopia. 


The Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger has been investigating 
the subject of nearsightedness in school children, and 
the malady is found to be on the increase. Some of its 
causes were given by Prof. Webster L. Fox, who has 
been a government expert on the eye: 


“Our children are kept at continuous work too long at one sit- 
ting ; ncte the results, eye exhaustion and mental fatigue before 
the child is ready to begin his more important studies. Too long 
hours at study are demanded to memorize lessons which are, as 
a rule, beyond the comprehension of the little ones, and some- 
thing must give way. If the eyes do not break down the health 
will, If the eyes give way nea:-sightedness develops, caused by 
overstraining and abuse of them during school hours. Then 
comes the Frankenstein—terrible as it is to the fond parent, but 
the only relief —wearing spectacles, The child must wear glasses 
so that he may continue not only to see with more ease the ob- 
jects near him, but also distant objects. There is no reason why 
the little, circular, focusing muscle of the eye which aids in mak- 
ing one see objects clearly, may not become fagged out just as 
the larger muscles elsewhere do, Place a heavy weight on your 
shoulders, bear the weight all day long, ani a-very tired condition 
of the supporting muscles of the body naturaliy follows, It does 
not require much elaborate thinking to conceive what results 
must follow upon the prolonged abnormal use of the eyes. This 
focusing muscle is potent enough to disturb the whole physical 
act of seeing, and by indirect action also bz a factor in producing 
headaches. 


“‘ My attention has been repeatedly called to the cross-lights in 
aschool-room. The light falling directly into the eyes further 
contracts the pupils, which are already contracted by the action 
of the muscle accommo jation in its effort to give a clearer picture to 
the brain, This has atendency to elongate the eyeball, and as a per- 
manent result we have near-sightedness. Where the eyeball has 
an unnatural shortness this sam: action manifests itself by head- 
aches, chorea, nausea, dyspepsia, and ultimately a premature 
breaking down of the Fealth. The first symptom of failing sight 
is a hyper-secretion of tears, burning of the eyelids, loss of eye- 
lashes, and congestion of either the eyelids or the eyeball 
proper. 

“The other extreme, far-sightedness or hyeropia,” said Pro’. 
Fox, “is the natural condition of the human eye. Savages are 
far-sighted. Humboldt speaks of the exceedingly acute vision 
of the Indians of South America. My own examination among 
Indians of our own country confirms this. Prof. Jaeger, of 
Vienna, examined the eyes of many new-born children and found, 
with very few exceptions, all far-sighted. 

“ As long as an individual has an out-door occupation this sort 
of vision causes very little disturbance in the life work of the in- 
dividual. But when such a person has an indoor occupation, 


then do many troubles arise. Among the first to show them- 
selves are headaches, pain in or about the eyes, a tired and lan- 
guid feeling. The:e symptoms are so well recognized by the 
2lert family physician, that the professional aid of an ophthalmic 
surgeon is soon invoked for adjustment of the proper glasses 
which relieve the abnormal strains.” 
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Child Study in the Buffalo School of 
Pedagogy. 
By M. V. O’SHEA. 


[At the request of the editor, Prof. M. V. O'Shea has 
written out for THE ScHooL JourNnaL the following 
brief outline of the work in child study in the Buffalo 
School of Pedagogy.—Ep. } 

Considerabie attention is given in this institution to distinct 
work in this subject. Three courses are offered, and in addition 
the systematic psychology of childhood is discussed somewhat in 
educational psycho!ogy. The work in child study may be bsst 
considered by stating briefly the purpose of each course : 

I. The aim of the first course is to trace the history of the 
child study movement, to review carefully what has already been 
accomplished by different investigators, and to examine in detail 
the methods they have followed. Child study is in this course 
treated wholly from the standpoint of inductive science, and an 
effort is made to make the work thoroughly scientific. Problems 
upon various phases of the physical and intellectual development 
of children from the fourth or fifth year through the period of 
adolescence are first set before the students, who are required to 
make personal observations in the practice department of the 
school of pedagogy and in the public schools of the city. Such 
questions as the following are considered: Do children grow 
uniformly from the fourth or fifth year to maturity? If not. 
when are the periods of most rapid growth and when those of 
retardation? What influence have these growth periods upon 
the intellectual activity of the child? How should his work in 
school be affected by them? Do boys and girls grow alike? Do 
the girls mature earlier than the boys? Does puberty begin ia 
boys and girls at the same age? What intellectual and emotional 
changes come at puberty? What special care should be exer- 
cised over children at this time? What should be the character 
of the school work? Should the present curriculum in the eighth 
and ninth grades and in the high school be modified in any way ? 
Do children of different nationalities develop in the same way ? 
May they be treated alike by the teacher? What are the common 
defects of school children, their causes, effects, remedies ? The 
frequency of brain fatigue in school ch:ldren, What conditions 
in the class-room breed fatigue? What subjects of study are 
particularly, fatiguing to the nervous system? What are the bad 
effects, intellectual and emotional, of fatigue? How should the 
daily program be arranged to avoid fatigue in the largest measure 
possible? What should be the length of different recitations ? 
How should temperament affect the treatment of individual 
pupils ? Do the faculties and powers of the body and mind un- 
fold in a certain natural order? Jf so, when is the best time to 
begin reading, writing, and the other branches, and how long 
should they be continued in the school course? What are the 
predominant interests of children of different ages, and how 
should the teacher recognize them in her work? What is the 
content of the minds of children of different ages and different 
experiences? How do children best learn to express themselves 
through drawing, through language, through gesture? Have 
children a sense for the esthetic? Is there a number sense, a 
history sense ? etc., etc. 

Each student makes a report in class of the results of his ob- 
servations, and then the literature bearing upon each topic is 
taken up and discussed. In this way it is the aim to direct the 
attention of teachers to the most important aspects of child de- 
velopment, and to examine all the scientific results upon this sub- 
ject that are accessible. The school of pedagogy 1s provided 
with a psychological and child study laboratory, and the results 
of investigations are tested with the children of the practice school ; 
and original investigations are also being carried forward. All the 
work from beginning to end is of a practical character, in the 
sense that our whole aim is to ascertain how to deal most wisely 
with each pupil in the class-room. 

In connection with the work of this course stude nts are respon- 
sible for making original studies which are prepared and carried 
out ander the direction of the professor of child study. Each 
proposed study is discussed by all members of the classes as to 
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its aim, its value for psdagogical purposes, and the probability of 
getting any definite, reliable results from the method proposed 
for its prosecution. Sources of possible error in making the in- 
vestigations are pointed out, and studies that have already been 
made upon this special topic are considered, and the method fol- 
lowed, with results reached, are discussed. Tne purpose of this 
work is, in the first place, to bring our teachers into direct con- 
tact with a number of children. In the second place, it gives 
them experien:e in the scientific study of childhood. It leads 
them to appreciate the difficulty of such work and the probability 
of error creeping into results. It also makes them cautious about 
acceptin x without question all the results of modern child stu ly. 
Last year original investigations were made upon children’s in- 
terest in the casual idea, ia games, in nature and myth literature, 
in pictures, ia the esthetic and utilitarian, in future occupations, 
and children’s religious ideas and feelings were also studied, 

IL. The aim of the second course is to give our pupils skill in 
the study of individual children. All students go into the prac - 
tiee school and the schools of the city, and there observe individ- 
ual children according to a plan already carefully prepared, and 
after his observations each gives his results in class, these being 
discussed by all members. In this way a method for the study 
of individual children adapted to the needs of the average teacher 
under the conditions of the ordinary classroom is eladorated. It 
is the purpose always to suggest how individual children shou'd 
b: dza't with, In order to accomplish this the teacher must be 
abl: to observe kzenly signs of expression in childhood and in‘er- 
pret them correctly. S» far as possible she is led to gain her 
knowledge without special tests, or without making the pupils 
cons cious of her studying them; but when, for any reason, tests 
are thought advisable, simple ones are made upon the senses, 
the nervous condition of the pupil, and soon, These give more 
accurate information usually than simple oservation can possibly 
afford. 

Throughout this work students are led to review constantly 
the experiences of their own childi00d._—_‘It is believed that this 
reminiscencing will enab!e the teacher to interpret more sympa- 
thetically and accurately the characteristics of the children whom 
they study. The spirit of all the work is that of sympathy with 
child life, and all investigations are to pro note the welfare, phy- 
sical, m2ntal, and moral of the individual child. No attention is 
given to a science of childhood apart from the direct application 
of that science to the daily work of the class-room. 

II[, The last course offered deals with high school and college 
students. It is the aim to make studies ugon high school and 
college students along the sam: lines as have already been indi- 
cated for children in the elementary school. 

IV. Asto the results of these studies, it 
may be said that they lead students to regard 
the development of ch'ldhood from a much 
more sympathetic and intelligent standpoint. 
Instead of feeling that children will develop 
in a certain manner whether or not they come 
to realize that all growth, physical or men- 

al, follows certain definite laws; and if we 
wish our education to produce men and 
women strong in body and mind, we must 
base our educational work upon the natural 
laws of growth. Things which our students 
have never thought of in their work in the 
class-room, such, for example, as the preva- 
ence of fatigue. the conditions which pro- 
mote it, the evil effects upon mind and body, 
etc,, come to be regarded by them as of the 
greatest importance in all instruction. In 
this way a great many vital matters respect- 
ing the physical and mental development of 
childhood are brought to the attention of 
teachers where they wou!d probably never 
otherwise be thought of. 

V. This work is of special value in giving 
our pupils skill in making out the individu- 


alities of children. When our students be- (conrtesy of The Churchman, 
M H. Mallory & Co..New York.) 
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gin they possess li:tle power of detecting wherein children really 
differ from each other, and consequently where they should be 
treated in a way suited to their special needs. One child is 
thought of as substantially the same as every other child; but 
after some experience in the study of individual children with dis- 
cussion in the class it has been found that the powers of observ- 
ation have been greatly quickened and the interpretation of what 
has been observed is much more ready and intelligent. This 


study leads to an appreciation of the necessity for every teacher's 
finding out something of the biography, the present home life, the 
environment, habits, the inherited influences, and the physical 


defects and capabilities of each of her children. It makes our- 


students ready in detecting such things as fatigu> in the school- 
room and the things which produce it, and gives them some re- 
sources in applying remedies for remedying these conditions 
which promote evil effects. 

Vi. During the past year there have been two Mothers’ clubs 
in the city of Buffalo conducted by members of the school of 
pedagogy, and a course of lectures has been delivered to the kin- 
dergarten training class of the city. It was the purpose in the 
mothers’ clubs to apply the results of scientific child-study to the 
training of the home. The clubs had definite times of meeting 
and the work was carried on in a thorough, systematic manner 
and was always concrete and practical in character. 


¥ 
The Child of a Village. 


All the scenes and atmosphere of one’s native village 
—if one is fortunate enough to have been born in such 
a locality—lie around the memory like the horizon line, 
unreachable, impassable. Even a so called cosmopol- 
itan man has never seemed to me a very happy being, 
and a cosmopolitan child is above all things to be pitied. 
to be identified in early memories with some limited and 
therefore characteristic region,—that is happiness. No 
child is old enough to be a citizen of the world. What 
denationalized Americans hasten to stamp as provincial 
is for children, at least, a saving grace. You do not 
call a nest provincial. All this is particularly true of 
those marked out by temperament for a literary career. 
Literature needs for its material only men, nature, and 
books ; and of these, the first two are everywhere and 
the last are easily transportable, since you can pile the 
few supreme authors of the world in a little corner of 
the smallest log-cabin. The Cambridge of my boyhood 
afforded me all that human heart could ask for its ele- 
mentary training. Those who doubt it might, per- 
chance, have been the gainers if they had shared it. 
“He despises me,” said Ben Jonson, * because I live in 
an alley. Tell him his soul lives in an alley.’’-—Co/. 7. 
W. Higginson, in the November A“/antic Afonthly. 
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Enriched Courses of Study. 


Under this head THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will present a series of articles 
proposing practical plans for the enrichment of the courses of study of the 
common schools, in accordance with the demands of modern civilization, by 
educators of wide experience in teaching and philosophic breadth of view, 
who have made a thorough study of the problem and have some reached 
definite conclusions. The first contribution is given below and presents an 
excellent working scheme for the teaching of history in grammar schools, 
The author, Dr. Frederick Monteser, has been for some years connected 
with the Ethical Culture Schools of New York City, and is headmaster of 
the classical department of this institution ; he is also a member of the 
faculty of the New York University School of Pedagogy. 

Correspondence is invited to extend the discussion of the propositions 
here made, Address letters to Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 6r Zast 
oth street, New York City. 








A Working Scheme for History Study. 


By F. MONTESER, 


Next to the training and selection of teachers, none of the 
questions which come within the province of the superintendent 
is of greater importance than the making out of a proper course 
’ of study. Physical conditions, matters of organization, observa- 
tion of children, all these are important ; but finally we must come 
down to the question: “ What mental food shall we put before 
t» 2 children so that they may grow up in intellectual strength 
and spiritual beauty ?” 

To answer this question merely in a general way, as most of 
our courses of study do, is not sufficient. The teacher in the 
class-room ought to concentrate her efforts on the presentation 
of the subject-matter, she ought not to be burdened, even if she 
could always be trusted, with the task of its selection. 

To frame a course of study which shall be sufficiently definite 
and specific, so as to be really valuable for guidance, but at the 
same time flexible enough to leave scope for the individuality of 
the teacher, is one of the most delicate problems of education 
which can be solved only by those who have a clear insight into 
the nature of the educational system as a whole and the relation 
of its different parts to each other. 

I shall endeavor to indicate in the following, how a course in 
general history for the sixth and seventh years of the grammar 
school may be framed, adding also certain suggestions with re- 
gard to the history course in the other grades. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


But as the need of teaching general history in our grammar 
schools is by no means generally conceded, it will be necessary 
to preface my remarks with some trief statements regarding the 
educational value of historical study in general, and in our public 
schools in particular. 

To have a history is the prerogative of civilized man. Of all 
the innumerable tribes which people the globe, he alone can look 
back upon and feel himself in unison with, the past life of his 
race; the rest come into existence and pass away like the leaves 
which are brought forth in the spring and fall to the ground in 
autumn, leaving scarcely a trace behind them. He alone has 
developed institutions, such as the state and the church, which, 
having a life of their own, transcend and yet sustain his own in- 
dividual life, imparting to it something of a higher meaning and 
worth, 

It is the object of education to introduce the rising generation 
into this common life and make them fit for its service. Hence 
the supreme importance of the study of history which erables 
the child to understand the institutions under which he is to live, 
and, lifting him above the narrow circle of his own ‘interests, 
leads him to consider himself as a part of a higher unity. At the 
same time, this study places before him examples of great deeds, 
noble aspirations, and heroic struggles for principles and ideals, 
thus widening his horizon and quickening his sympathies. It 
therefore becomes, together with literature the most important 
and indispensable means for the formation of character. 

In the great majority of our public schools, this noble subject 
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has hitherto received scant justice. The average American child 
leaves the grammar school with nothing but a more or less 
meager knowledge of the history of his own country. He thus 
lacks “the opportunity for comparison and the training gained 
from a study of other system. . . . . . Weare all Ameri- 
cans; that is to say, we have all been surrounded by a given 
political and social atmosphere from our birth. We are thus in 
no position to understand our institutions. The more vitally 
important these are, the mure inherent the peculiarities of our 
civilization, the less apt are we to become conscious of them.” 
(Rep. Com. of Ten. p. 176.) But besides this, the child whose 
historical outlook has been confined to the events which happened 
on this continent, and within the last four centuries, gets no idea 
of the great drama of human development ; and he is, in this re- 
spect, at a decided disadvantage, compared with the English, or 
French, or German child, even if the study of the latter also has 
been limited to the history of his own country. For, whereas, 
the history of those nations connects directly with the large cur- 
rent of general history, ours does so but indirectly, The grow- 
ing self-sufficiency, lack of reverence, and sordid materialism, 
unfortunately characteristic of so large a part of the youth of our 
country, is in no small measure traceable to this comparative 
absence of historical ideals and the want of historic perspective. 

Our schools must, therefore, cease to content themselves with 
the study of American history, but must try, without in any way 
neglecting the patriotic side of the work, to bring their pupils in 
touch with the broader life of humanity. 

But just here an apparently insurmountable difficulty presents 
itself, The field is so vast that it seems impossible to cover it, 
except in the merest outlines, especially if we take into considera- 
tion the shortness of time at our disposal and the immature con- 
dition of the minds of our pupils. For this reason the Confer- 
ence on History of the Committee of Ten put itself decidedly on 
record against courses in general history, “ because it is almost 
impossible to carry them on without the study degenerating into 
a mere assemblage of dates and names.” 

It is with great diffidence that I venture to dissent from the 
opinion so carefully formed by the eminent body of experts who 
composed that now classic report. Nevertheless, it is the pur- 
pose of this article to attempt to outline a course in general his- 
tory for grammar schools which can be completed within two 
years, and which will yet give to the child, at least in a faint de- 
gree, a living realization of his connection with the past and of 
the unity of the historic evolution of civilized mankind. 


A WORKING SCHEME, 


For this purpose I select out of the great world-drama a series 
of typical scenes and present these to the child in chronological 
order, with all possible vividness of detail and richness of illus- 
tration. Each one of these scenes I group around some central 
figure or event, so as to gain a certain dramatic unity, and con- 
nect it with the preceding and the next following scene. 

Twenty such scenes, the study of each intended to occupy from 
three to four weeks of school time, will be sufficient to exhibit to 
the child the most important points in the grand march of civil- 
ization from the earliest historic times to the present, and to give 
him some idea of history as one connected whole. With each of 
these scenes, too, I fix in the child’s mind ome date, and these 
twenty dates give him a solid chronological framework inside of 
which he may place any historic fact he may meet, and ‘the de- 
tails of which he can fill out by his future study. Furthermore, 
each of the scenes selected, besides representing an epoch, em- 
bodies an historical and ethical idea which powerfully appeals to 
the child’s interest. 


FIRST YEAR’S WORK. 


We commence our study with one of the Oriental monarchies, - 
the one which is most intimately connected with European his- 
tory, Persia, This study we group around the figure of Cyrus 
the Elder, whom we represent as a type of a strong and wise 
ruler, drawing his character after the pattern of Xenophon’s Cy- 
ropedia, though we are well aware that this work is more ro- 
mance than sober history. Our aim in this course is not knowl- 
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edge of facts, but awakening of ideas and kindling of emotions, 
and we can therefore well afford, in this case, to set aside strict 
scientific for ideal truth. The conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
gives us an opportunity to introduce the pupil to that gorgeous 
civilization, while his attitude towards the Jewish exiles establishes 
our connection with biblical history. 

In following up the story through the career of his successor, 
the despotic and tyrannical Cambyses, we become acquainted 
with the fascinating people of Egypt, and we also learn the les- 
son that absolutism, even under an ideal ruler, is not the best 
form of government, because there is no assurance of a succes- 
sion of good monarchs. 

The transition to the next scene is easy. The colossal Persian 


“empire, not satisfied with its conquests in Asia and Africa, hurls 


itself against Europe, and we watch, with bated breath, the heroic 
struggle of a free people against the vast and barbarous hordes 
of the Eastern despot. As the noble deeds of Marathon, Thermo- 
pylz, and Salamis are recited, we feel the destinies of humanity 
tremblirg in the balance, and our hearts rejoice in the triumph 
of liberty. 

Then we see how Greece reaped the fruits of her victories, for 
our next scene shows us Athens in her period of glory, the Age 
of Pericles, Phidias, and Sophocles. Here is our golden oppor- 
tunity to make the pupil appreciate the unique influence which 
this wonderful people has exerted on the world. Let him accom- 
pany an Athenian into the agora, into the palestra, and into the 
theater, let him enjoy the beauty of the Parthenon, and let him 
be tou:hed by a fine passage from the Antigone. 

But then let him also see the dark side of the picture ; slavery 
the foundation of this splendid civilization, the degredation of 
the Athenian allies, and the discord among the Greek states. 
Thus he will be prepared to enter upon the study of our next 
topic, the Peloponnesian war. 

Here is the place to bring out the contrast between Athens and 
Sparta, and to show that the true civic life must be something in- 
termediate between the unrestrained individualism of the one and 
the rigid state-socialism of the other. One beautiful and pathetic 
figure stands out from the gloomy background of those times, 
that of the martyr philosopher Socrates, 

In the closing scene of this first act of our drama, we_witness 
the downfall of Greek liberty which all the patriotic efforts of De- 
mosthenes could not prevent, and we accompany the youthful 
conqueror Alexander on his triumphant march through Asia. 

But the empire of Alexander fell to pieces with the death of its 
founder ; not Macedonia but another people, which was already on 
the stage, was to control the destinies of the nations. Greek ideas, 
before they could influence the history of the world, had to be 
taken up by Rome. 

Our scene, therefore, now shifts to Italy. We note that, before 
entering upon their career of world-conquest, the Romans had to 
do two things : first, make peace in their own house, and then 
settle the question of the control of the Mediterranean with their 
most powerful rival, Carthage. 

So without spending much time on the mythical Roman kings, 
ve take for our next two topics, the struggle between Patricians 
and Piebeians and the Punic wars. 

Hardly is this question settled, when it becomes apparent 
that Rome, although it may conquer the whole word can not con- 
q ier its own social problems, and her failure to accomplish this 
task finally causes the ruin of the Romanrepublic. The account 
cf these events furnishes to us the topic of our next two scenes, 
o.1e of which we group around the Gracchi, while the center of 
the other is formed by the imposing figure of Julius Czsar. 

Finally we come to the age of Augustus and see how a despot- 
ism is built up under the form and name of republican institutions, 
We learn something about the great Roman writers and are pre- 
sented with a picture of Imperial Rome. We also look to some 
extent beneath this fair exterior and find a terrible corruption of 
morals which eventually must bring about the disruption uf the 
great Roman empire. 

This closes our first year’s work. Even if the pupil should not 
go any farther his mind has been enriched by a mass of valuable 
ideas which will open to him a great part of the storehouse of 
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literature and will serve as standards for his judging of men and 
events. 


SECOND YEAR. 


The work of the second year begins by showing us two new 
historic forces—Christianity and the Germans. Out of the great 
movement’known as the “migration of races,” we select one 
series of events, the conquest of Gaul, centering it around Clovis, 
and we show on this one example how out of the fragments of 
the Roman empire the new nations arose, and how Latin was 
transformed into the Romance languages. If we consider thata 
great part of our vocabulary comes to us from Latin through the 
medium of French, the importance of this topic is readily seen. 

We have now entered upon the study of the Middle Ages. 
The two dominant political ideas of this time are the Empire and 
the Church, We illustrate the one by the figure of Charlemagne 
and the other by that of the greatest of the popes, Gregory VII. 
The trinmph of the latter over King Henry IV. at Canossa marks 
the ascendency of the spiritual power and this ascendency is fur- 
ther confirmed by the Crusades. 

The study of ths topic will probably detain us longer than any 
of the previous ones, because we must explain not only the rise 
of the Mohametan religion, but also the institutions of chivalry 
and feudalism. But there is no need of going into a description 
of all the seven Crusades which are enumerated in history, an ac§ 
count of the first and perhaps also of the third will be sufficient 
to give an idea of this movement. 

Among the consequences of the Crusades there is none more 
significant than the rise of the cities. This then gives us our last 
topic in medieval history, and we may select for the purpose of 
illustrating this fact the City of Florence, under the Medici. Thus 
we have an opportunity to bring in Dante in whose work the civili- 
zation of the Middle Ages reached its highest expression and to 
mention the revival of learning which will lead us over to the con- 
sideration of the history of modern times. It is, perhaps, need- 
less to add that, somewhere ia the course on the history of the 
Middle Ages, the teacher will find a place to treat of the richness 
of their literature, the beauty of their church-architecture, and the 
busy life in their monasteries. There could be no greater mistake 
than to give the pupil the impression that those times were really 
“ages of darkness,” as some shallow historians would want us to 
believe. 

The reasons for our selection of the remaining topics are quite 
obvious; we may, therefore, content ourselves with a brief enum- 
eration We must, of course, commence with the Reformation ; 
then we may pass to the El#zabethan Age, the most glorious epoch 
in the history of the people with which our history is so intimately 
connected ; then come to the growth of absolutism under Louis 
the Fourteenth; this leads up to the French Revolution, and finally 
we may treat of what is perhaps the most important phase of the 
political history of the nineteenth century, namely the tendency to 
group people together into large powers, as shown by the story of 
the Unification of Germany. 

Thus the pupil in the course of two years has had spread be- 
fore his eyes a grand panorama of the whole world’s history. 
True, there are many gaps in the picture, but no elements essen- 
tial for the conception of the unity of the whole have been omitted, 


AIDS TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP, 


Is it expecting too much of pupils of twelve and thirteen years 
to carry on this work if it is properly presented? I answer in the 
first place that what German and French schools can do ought 
not to be impossible for children of the same age here; and I 
know of at least one school in this city* where the attempt is 
being made and not unsuccessfully. 

The pupil, however, must be prepared for this work by a course 
of history in the lower grades, this course consisting in instruc- 
tion in myths and legends, including the story of the Iliad and 
Odyssee, some of the Norse myths, the story of Siegfried, and 
some of the stories of the Old Testament, and legendary and an- 
ecdotic stories from the histories of different peoples, and, lastly, 
in a narrative and biographical history of this country. With 





*The Ethical Culture Schools, 109 West 54th Street. 
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this as a Start the pupil is ready to take up his two years’ work in 
general history, after which he is again to return to American 
history, this time to study it with some regard to cause and ef- 
fect and in connection with civil government. 


It is quite easy to see how his study of general history will 
come in, not only to illuminate the facts of American history, but 
to give him a greater appreciation of the ideas underlying our 
civilization. 

Thus to speak only of the lessons conveyed by the last three 
of the topics mentioned above, the pupil cannot fail to get a 
clear.r understanding of the meaning of a republican form of 
government, by contrasting it with the absolute monarchy of 
Louis XIV; the inestimable privilege of a free ballot will be seen 
in a strong light by comparing this peaceful method of effecting 
political changes with the more violent acts of the French Rev- 
olution; while the story of the unification of Germany will teach 
him that other people besides his own struggled to achieve na- 
tional union. 


Thus it will be seen that the main idea underlying this whole 
course is education for citizenship, although the other objects 
mentioned in the first part of the article have by no means been 
lost sight of. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, 


While there are only two years, the fifth and the eighth, in- 
tended for the direct study of American history, yet this history 
forms, as it were, the constant background of the whole work, 
and the understanding of our home institutions is the highest aim 
of the course. 


There should, however, be no school year, from the lowest 
grade to the highest, where some parts of American history are 
not directly presented to the pupil. For this purpose the celebra- 
tion of the national memorial days, such as the birthdays of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, Thanksgiving and Decoration day, affords us 
the best opportunity. The week preceding these anniversaries 
might properly be devoted by each class in the school to the study 
of some related phase of our national history ;this study then 
might culminate in appropriate exercises in which the whole 
school should join. 

Then, no matter how far the pupil might pursue the history 
course laid out here, he would not leave the school without a 
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knowledge of the most essential facts of American history, while, 
at the same time, these facts would be associated with a certain 
importance, I may almost say, sacredness, which the commonly 
given course, in spite of its vaunted thoroughness, fails to give. 
The following table shows the outline of the proposed course : 
SCHOOL YEAR. 


1st Myths and legends. 
2d (Greek myths, Iliad and Odyssee, Norse myths, 
3d Story of Siegfried, stories of Old Testament.) 


4th Historic legends and anecdotes, stories of inven- 
tions and discoveries. 

sth American history, narrative and biographical. 

6th Ancient history (Greece and Rome). 

7th \.edieval and modern history. 

8th American history, with some regard to cause and 
effect ; c:vil government. 


“sfeproy yeuuljeu 
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SPECIAL OUTLINE FOR GENERAL HISTORY. 


SIXTH YEAR, SEVENTH YEAR, 


MONTH. Topic. 


1st Cyrus (Babylon, Egypt). 1st The Germans, Christianity. Clo- 
2d Persian Wars. vis, 
3d Age of Pericles. 2d Charlemagne. 
4th Peloponnesian War. 3d Power ofthechurch,Gregory VII. 
5th Alexander the Great. 4th Crusades (Mahometanism.) 
6th Patricians and Plebeians, sth Rise of the burgher class. The 
7th Punic Wars. Medici — Dante — Revival of 
8th The Gracchi. learning. 
gth Julius Czsar. 6th The Reformation. 
1oth Age of Augustus. 7th Elizabethan Age. 

8th Age of Louis XIV. 

gth French Revolution. 

roth Unification of Germany. 


ad 


The Department of School Law in this number contains 
notes of some very important recent legal decisions which 
will be of particular value to all who are interested in 
school administration. The department is to be found on 
pp. 485, 488. 


MONTH. Topic, 
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Pensions for Ceachers. 


In this department THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will give a series of letters de- 
scribing plans for the pensioning of teachers. Only two of the many re- 
plies received can be presented this month, In the first issue in December 
three pages will be reserved for this interesting department. Correspon- 
dence invited. Address all letters to Fdzto: tal Rooms of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth St., New York. 
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Plans for Pensioning Teachers, 


In response to letters of inquiry concerning the ar- 
rangements made for pensioning teachers in various 
states and cities, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has received a 
large number of replies from which the following are 
selected for the present number : 


The Brooklyn Retirement Fund. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The retirement fund for school teachers in 
this city consists of one per cent. deduction from the salaries of 
all teachers appointed subsequent to January 1, 1896, and a simi- 
lar deduction in the case of teacters who, prior to January 1, 
1896, elected to come within the provisions of Chapter 656, Laws 
of 1895, which authorized the estab!ishment of a retirement fund 
for teachers, 

Teachers at time of retirement must be sixty years old in the 
case of males, and fifty-five years in the case of females. They 
shall have had thirty years experience, of which twenty years shall 
have been consecutive service in Brooklyn public schools imme- 
diately preceding retirement. Teachers, before retirement, are 
required_to pay into the fund twenty per centum of their annual 
salaries. This may be paid in lump sum. Teachers may be re- 
tired on personal application or upon recommendation of the 
local committee of the school in which they are employed, pro- 
vided such application or recommendation receives the approval 
of the Committee on Retirement of Teachers, and the board of 
education. 

Annuitants shall receive half pay, but no person shall receive 
more than $1,200 per annum. 

Ten public school teachers have been retired under the Teach- 
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ers’ Retirement Fund Law; their pensions ranging from $325 to 
$1,100 a year. The fund ncw amounts to $9,000, 





Connecticut State Teachers’ Guild. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The mcvement for the organization of 
a state teachers’ guild which was begun a year ago, for the pur- 
pose a providing annuities for broken down and aged teachers, 
has crystallized into a well-formulated plan. A committee of 
twelve were appoir.ted at the State Teachers’ Association, in Oc- 
tober, 1895, to find out the sentiment of the teachers, and devise 
plans for organizing a guild. After much study of organizations 
already in operation, the committee decided that 150 members 
was a Safe basis for a start, and early in March they formed a 
temporary guild, recommending a constitution and by laws under 
which a permanent association should be organized in October, 
1896. Application forms and copies of the constitution were cis- 
tributed among the teachers of the state with the result that over 
300 teachers applied for membership, many of whom have paid 
their membership fee and first quarterly dues. 

The first year of the guild begins October 1, 1896, and special 
privileges granted to first year members are open to all who join 
during the current year. 

The state is divided into districts by the constitution, each 
county constituting a district. Each district is to appoint a trus- 
tee, a local secretary, and a local collector, the third Saturday in 
October of each year. These officers are elected by members of 
the guild. Those who have paid their membership fee and their 
first dues for October before October 17 this year, are entitled to 
vote for these officers. The trustees appointed in these several 
districts will meet early in November and elect a president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer of the guild, which will make the organiza- 
tion complete. 

There is no assessment of members except the dues of one per 
cent. of salary. The annuity and permanent fund are separated 
so that nothing but the annuity fund can be used for annuities, 
and it is insisted that the permanent fund shall increase until it 
reaches the sum of $100,000, 

The temporary trustees of the association are: Supt N. L. 
Bishop, of Norwich ; Prin. J. A. Graves, of Hartford ; and Prin. 
G. B. Hurd, of New Haven. Its secretary is Miss C. E. Hopkins, 
of Norwich. 
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NEW NORMAL HALL, WESTERN STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT enna ME.—W. J. Corthell, LL.D , president. 


The new normal hall, at Gorham, Me., now in process of building, is of brick with granite and freestone facings. 
The rooms are of good size, and every necessity 1s provided,—bath-rooms, elevator, gymnasium, sitting-rooms, reception- 


convenient, and complete. 
rooms, and hospital. 


Its interior arrangement is fine, 
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School Equipment. 


_ Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. Echool boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Zastor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East gth Street, New York City. _ 








Plan for the Classification of Notes. 


The scrap-book question is one of perennial importance. Al- 
most every one cuts from the papers items that are of interest, 
and in the school-room these slips are often made use of in teach- 
inz various lessons. If scraps are kept, even for a little while, 
their bulk soon outruns the accommodations that an ordinary 
scrap book affords, and to suggest a remedy for this condition of 
affairs is the object of this article. 

Some years ago, I had a large scrap book, whose swollen and 
unwieldly sides were an eye-sore to myself and to my friends. 
‘One of these, more practical than the rest, suggested that I file 
away the various papers in envelopes, under separate heads, and 
that on the outside of the envelope I write an index of its con- 
tents. An advantage that this method possesses is that whenever 
an item grows out-of-date and useless, it can easily be removed 
and thus room may be made for other and more valuable matter. 
it makes possible, also, a much more accurate classification, as 
the growth of one subject does not encroach upon the territory 
of another, Herein lies one great economy of the method. An- 
other way in which it is economical is that the time needed to find 
any particular item is much shorter than in the laborious turning 
of the pages of a large quarto volume. 

When the clippings become large in quantity and valuable in 
‘quality they may be accommodated in a cabinet of drawers such 
as is used in libraries for the card catalogue. Then an item can 
be found as easily as one can go into a library and find the exact 
anata of any book that he may desire, among thousands of 
others, 

In the reading that one does, it is a lamentable fact that the 
choice phrases and facts are often forgotten and we are unable 
again to find them. It is the same way with facts that we, as 
teachers, know will add an interest to our lessons. Such little 
Suggestions are continually presenting themselves but are not 
used because we cannot place our hands upon them at the time 
that they are needed. This lack of a memory sufficiently strong 
to enable me to recall the little interesting bits at will, has led to 
the use of the card system of note-taking, an account of which 
may be useful to some. It is this: When sitting down to the 


reading of any book, no matter what the subject, I have beside 
mea -y of blank cards upon which is written any facts or fan- 
cies t 


at I may particularly wish to remember. These cards are 





indexed and filed away for future reference. To show exact!y 

what is meant, I take the first card from the set, labeled ‘‘ Phy- 

—— and find it is sub-headed the “ Ear,” and this is what 
read : 

“ During the first hours of life, the Eustachian tube not being 
yet fully open, the child is completely deaf, and even when sev- 
eral days have passed, the hearing must be called bad. A diffi- 
culty of hearing continues to exist normally for a long time, and 
this peculiarity is of great benefit to the child, for, if it were able 
to hear as well as an adult, he would be altogether too much dis- 
turbed at that first period of life when he needs rest most of the 
time. During this time the child is affected by loud noises and 
jars which probably agitate the nerves generally more than the 
auditory nerve.” A Manual of Pedagogics, Putnam, p. 284. 

Of course this is quite a long item for the size of card that I 
use (the size of a postal card), but by writing finely and closely 
one can get an immense amount on a small piece of paper. If 
the item is too bulky, it may be placed in an envelope and filed 
away with the cards. It is often an advantage todothis. In 
order to facilitate the finding of the different subjects, cross-refer- 
ences are filed as in an ordinary catalogue. For instance, the 
card quoted above, would have a cross-reference under “ Child 
Study.” 

Prof. George H. Cliff, principal of the Philadelphia Normal 
School for Girls, makes a novel use of the cards in his office. He 
has a cabinet of cards on each one of which is written a girl’s 
name, Each card is a record of the girl’s work in the school. 
The cards are preserved, and at any time the principal can refer 
to any former pupil and tell almost exactly the girl’s standing in 
any branch that she studied at the school. This is found to be 
a labor-saving device where many pupils are taught. 

There is no valid reason why the same system should not be 
used in the elementary schools, especially as it would foster the 
study of the individual child ; and where general impressions and 
not percentages and averages are trusted as criteria for promo- 
tion, the use of this system would be of great advantage. The 
day’s or the week’s entry might be made at the close of the time 
and it would take but a few minutes to go through a class of 
fifty. = 

The cost of the system is not very great. The cards cost 
about $1.00 per thousand. A cabinet is not a necessity for a 
long time, as boxes answer the purpose very well. When we 
consider that accurate information is what largely gives a person 
power in teaching, we can clearly see that the work of note-tak- 
ing and of classification is all well paid. It is like a savings bank, 
because your stock is always increasing ; and information that in 
the ordinary course of events would be long since forgotten is 
classified there ready for instant use. A teacher preparing for a 
lesson on any subject, can go to the notes and immediately find. 
without the otherwise necessary consultation of books, which 
may not be at hand, any information that is wanted together with 
the interesting facts and illustrations which go so far towards 
making any lesson of value. CHARLES D. NASON. 

Philadelphia, 
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Aids to Natural Science Teaching. 


, 


Before the ideas of the “‘new education” were advanced, and 
before their value was fully appreciated, the study of science was 
ccnfined to an explanation of the facts set down in the text-book, 
This was followed by a recitation which, in the main, was but the 
result of memorizing. Through a gradual evolution and the in- 
troducticn of simple home-made apparatus, individual labora- 
tory work was made possible in chemistry and physics. The ex- 
periments tended to verify the facts of the text-book and enabled 
the student to make his own observations and deductions, thereby 
acquiring knowledge at first hand. 

In the department of nat- 
ural history such a change 
was not as easily effected. 
Students took up the study 
of natural histcry and gener- 
ally pursued it as one would 
history. They would learn 
that animals are classified 
acccrding to their internal 
s‘ructure, that differences in 
Structure meant correspond- 
ing differences in develop- 
ment. The course included 
a study of the external form 
of an animal,‘of its internal organs, and of its habits. But few 
studen’s would have been able to identify many of our common 
inhabitants of the woods and streams. 

In order to suggest a remedy, a cause for shortcomings must 
be found. If we !ook into this matter we find that the primary 
cause was a lack of proper illustrative material—a lack of material 
showing the structure, development, etc., of the subjects of study. 
The teacher might try to encourage in his students the formation 
of collections, but this was a tedious process, never reaching a 











useful stage in the short terms which were generally allotted to 
science instruction, The purchase of collections was then a very 
expensive matter, if at all possible. 

The needs of our science teachers were fully realized by R. 
Kny & Co,,17 Park Place, New York city, as well they were 
aware of the fact that few dealers met the needs of teachers in 
anything like a scientific manner. They accordingly started their 
natural science department at their immense establishment, 

Having direct connection with all the scientific supply dealers 
throughout Europe and this country they placed before the teach- 
ers of the United States type collections of animals showing the 
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metamorphosis of all vertebrates and invertebrates. Besides 
metamorphoses they have injected and dissected preparations of 
all types. These preparations are presented either in hermetic- 
ally sealed glass containers or else in substantial glass covered 
boxes. Above every preparation showing a stage or phase of 
development, is a printed label giving the common and scientific 
name. Every preparation is finished with the greatest care and 
strictest accuracy and wherever they have been introduced they 
have met with decided approbation and unstinted praise. 

To give our readers an idea of the aim and scope of these pre- 
parations, the following specimens, which particularly interested 
the writer on one of his visits, will be described, Referring to 
the first illustration we see a dissection of a frog (Ranafortis.) 

The dissection is mounted on a clear glass plate, in a hermet 
ically sealed container. The preserving fluid is a solution of 
formaldehyde. As will be seen, the dissection is all that can be 
desired, each organ is brought to view and is numbered. These 
numbers correspond to numbers on a printed list. This is but 
typical, for at my visit I noticed dissections in sz#u of mus decu- 
manus (Norway rat), Lepus cuniculus (rabbit), Columba sp. 
(pigeon), Emys europaea (turtle), Lacerta vixidis (green lizard) 
Leuctscus sp ,Astacus fluviatilis (crayfish), Helix pomatza (snail), 
Anodonta anatina (fresh water mussel). This is but a partial 
list, the reader being able to see the immensity of the firm's 1e- 
sources and variety of subjects. 

Our second illustration is that of an injected sprcimen of Cavia 
cobaya (guinea pig). This is mounted similarly tothe frog. The 
bright injection fluid is readily seen in the minutest capillary ram- 
ifications in all the organs. I also noted a beautiful injection of 
a pigeon as well as of a snail, lizard, mussel, and leech. It was 
here that one of the finest fish injections that I had ever seen was 
brought to my notice. It was that of a pike. There being two 
solutions used, the arteries and veins were most clearly por- 
trayed. 

But their collection of metamorphoses is especially complete, 
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embracing all types from Rana esculenta to a wonderful prepar- 
ation showing all the stages of development of Culex pipiens 
(mosquito). The metamosphosis of Rana esculenta is shown. 
Near the top in the two small globes are shown two stages of 
frog spawn. Below these are three very young tadpole stages. 
The next six specimens show progressive stages of tail abscrp- 
tion and leg formation. At the bottom we see a full sized frog 
ready to carry on all life functions. 

The metamorphoses of many beetles are carried in stock, one 
of which, that of Cefonta aurata,is shown. Here is placed the 
whole life history of this beetle. We see three “grub” stages, two 
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larval stages, besides three stages of pupa. These being light 
colored, they are mounted on black glass. The cocoons and 
other beetles, three being taken from the cocoons, are on white 
glass. A male and a female beetle, also one with wings expand- 
ed, complete this collection. Looking over this catalogue the 
names of the following metamorphoses have been jotted down at 
random—Lacerta vivipara (common lizard) Tropidonatus na- 
trix (snake) Triton cristatus (hooded Salamander) Salmo fario 
(trout). 

The metamorphoses of coleoptera, hymenoptera, diptera, or- 
thoptera, neuroptera, etc., are too numerous tOmention. In this 
list we might call attention to those of Argyroneta aquatica 
(water spider) Limulus polyphemus (horseshoe crab) Helix pom- 
atza (snail.) In the water spider collection is shown a nest with 
its tiny white eggs. 

Our last illustration deals with our butterflies, These in gen- 
eral are mounted in glass covered boxes showing eggs, caterpillar 
pupa, a male and a female butterfly and also its food plant. 

Being anxious to place these collections within the reach of. all, 
Messrs, Kny & Co. have prepared special teachers’ collections. 
These are systematic collections of specimens, skeletons, econom- 
ic collections of insects, etc. They also carry a line of single 
specimens of various stages of metamorphoses which are sold in 
vials, thereby reducing the expense still more, 

This shows their aim and desire throughout their entire work 
in organizing a department which stands without an equal in the 
United States. By the use of these preparations, the student is 
able to have before him the entire life history of almost every an- 
imal with which he is liable to come in contact in his field work. 
He is able to verify all that is recorded in our standard zoological 
text books, He can learn from the animal and not learn what 
the book says of it. 

It is well worth a visit to this establishment “ of which the half 
has not been told.” If you are interested, and surely you should 
be, and cannot call, send for their catalogues which are replete 
with information and wonderfully illustrated, showing the zeal 
and expense to which the firm of R. Kny & Co,, of 17 Park Place, 
New York city, have put themselves. And they may congratu- 
late themselves, for they have labored for the educator and those 
to be educated, ROBERT G, WEYH, JR. 


New York. 
r 


The department of School Law will be found on page 485. 


Ritchie’s New Induction Coils. 


Messrs. E, S, Ritchie & Sons, of Brookline, Mass., have recently 
perfected a series of induction coils designed specially for X-ray 
work, and ranging in spark capacity from one-fourth inch to 30 
inches, This apparatus is of particular interest, as the founder 
of this company, Mr. E. S. Ritchie, in 1857, was the inventor of 
the method of winding the secondary helix of an induction coil in 
Strata, in planes perpendicular to the axis, thereby improving the 
insulation and making it possible to increase the length of spark 
almost indefinitely. This important scientific fact was first pub- 
lished in Sl/iman’s Fourna/, and the new idea was copied from 
this journal by both the domestic and foreign scientific press. 
Since that time the method has been generally adopted by all 
makers of this apparatus. The types of coils now made by the 
company may be said to mark the highest development, as that 
made by them in 1857 was the first step. 

The induction coil is known as their 12-inch spark, although 
the actual spark will be 13 or 133 inches. The interrupter used 
is an improved form, and very fine results can b> attained with it 
in X-ray work. It is so constructed that any other form of brake 
can be furnished. The base is 28} inches long and 114 inches 
wide, and, with the three cells of battery, weighs 75 pounds. In 
actual operation the induction coils made by E. S. Ritchie always 
show capacity above their rating; that is, the spark is from one 
to three inches longer than the instrument is guaranteed for. 


Device for Binding Papers and Magazines. 


Teachers, librarians, and others who wish to preserve maga- 
zines, papers, and pamphlets should examine the Klip binder. It 
is a strong and graceful steel spring, finished in black enamel, 
and can be put on or off in ten seconds by the use of a pair of 
steel keys. In connection with canvas or leather covers that are 
provided, it makes a very neat binder for magazines in the read- 
ing rooms. Melvil Dewey, secretary of the University of the 
State of New York, writes: “The Klip is an admirable device. 
I have made requisition for several hundred for our use here.” 
Mr. H. H. Ballard, of Pittsfield, Mass., whose device it is, says: 
“I have been surprised to learn of the various uses to which the 
Klip has been put. One man slaps a Klip over a leak in his hose- 
pipe ; another puts one on a mended article while the glue or ce- 
ment ‘sets;” another Klips a splintered fishing rod together.’ 
A little descriptive and illustrated pamphlet gives full information 
in regard to this useful article. 
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Photochroms. 


A photochrom is a picture that “ holds the mirror up to nature” 
—it is an exact reproduction, a photograph in the colors of nature. 
It is not a chrome-lithograph, nor is it a colored print. It com- 
bines the truthfulness of a photograph with the color and rich- 
ness of an oil painting. Pictures of this kind give one a correct 
and vivid idea of the things they represent. One writer tells how 
“they convey not only a true representation of the massive char- 
acter of these time-defying structures (the Pyramids), but are 
also extremely successful in catching the various tints of the 
stone-work in sunlight and in shade.” A catalogue of photo- 
chroms of Switzerland, Austria, Germany, England, France, 
America, Italy, Egypt, etc., is issued by the Photochrom Com- 
pany, Limited, Detroit, Michigan, represented in Boston by the 
J. L. Hammett Company. 


New Reading Chart. 


Miss Mary E. Tooke, a recognized authority in elementary ed- 
ucation, assisted by experienced teachers and competent artists, 
has prepared a reading chart for first year’s work that for useful- 
ness and attractiveness is unsurpassed. The paper used was 
selected on account of its beauty and durability. It is a fine 
quality of maniila stock, coated white, which not only makes the 
reading very distinct, but also brings out the many colored illus- 
trations in beautiful contrast. These illustrations of fruits, flow- 


ers, animals, and other objects are colored true to life. The 
reading matter was selected with the greatest care, and with spe- 
cial reference to the illustrations. The motive of the chart is to 
lead teachers and children to a more intimate acquaintance with 
the woods and fields, to a closer observation of the natural life 
ahout them, both of plants and animals, and so to a genuine love 
of nature. The chart is issued by Williams & Rogers, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Chicago; W. B. Harison is the New York agent. 


Ty pewriter’s Supplies. 


‘ Poor work will be done with a good typewriter if poor material 
is used, Get the best of everything and then you and, if you are 
a teacher, your pupils will be able to turn out creditable work. 
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Excellent reports come from the “ Invincible” typewriter sup- 
plies—carbon paper, copying books, erasers, pencils, note-books 
etc. Those interested should investigate their merits. A sample 
book and supply catalogue giving full description may be ob- 
tained of the American Writing Machine Co., 237 Broadway, 
N.Y. 


Modeling and Plaster-Carving Tools. 


In order to do neat and rapid work in clay modeling, the chil- 
dren must have proper tools. These are made in great varieties 
by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co, 209 Bowery, N.Y. The firm 
is a wide awake one and has kept right up to the times in pro- 
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ducing the best tools for carrying on the work of manual train- 
ing. They have a great variety of boxwood Modeling tools, il- 
lustrations of which are given in their catalogue of modeling and 
Plaster-Carving Tools. Wire and steel tools for doing artistic 
work are also shown. Teachers who have manual training pu- 
pils uhder their charge should send for this catalogue. 
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Notes of Cext-Books. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


An important addition to the list of school histories is that of 
William A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and Arthur May Mowry, A.M., 
entitled A History of the United States for Schools, including a 
concise account of the discovery of America, the colonization of 
the land and the Revolutionary war. The authors have taken 
into account points on which many histories have failed, and 
have sought to avoid the mistakes of their predecessors ; they 
have produced a volume that, for adaptation to the use for which 
it is intended, is probably unsurpas We think no complaint 
of impartiality will be heard. In treating of the Civil war (that 
difficult topic for historians) they have related the facts simply in 
clear and precise language. Indeed strict accuracy is one of the 
main points at which they have aimed. They hold that the pupils 
should not be taught anything that is not true. Then they have 
sought clearness of statement and logical sequence of related 
events. Again they have aimed at well balanced periods—a 
proper proportion as to space between colonial, Revolutionary, 
formation of the nation, and development of the nation periods. 
The cuts have been chosen with care and in most cases engraved 
expressly for this book, and the maps, both colored and uncol- 
ored, prepared with great pains by the best artists. The chrono- 
logies, marginal notes in smaller type, blackboard analyses, etc , 
are noticeable features, (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York ) 








The Story of Greece, mythical, legendary, and real, as given b 
H. A. Guerber in his little <ahene te the ficlectic School ead 
ings, will be fascinating reading for young people. The narra- 
tive deals principally with persons, but the parts are so connect- 
ed as to give a clear idea of the most important events that have 
taken place in the ancient world. They are written in the auth- 
or’s well-known charming style, and are alike interesting, instruct- 
ive, and inspiring. The book’s attractive contents, beautiful il- 
lustrations, and handsome appearance make it a worthy addition 
to the new and popular Eclectic series. (American Book Co., 
New York. 60 cents.) 


Appearing in a new edition, Charles T. Richardson's Primer of 
American Literature calls for a repetition of our former state- 
ment of its value for reference or study. It is comprehensive, 
compact, and in its present form has the addition of brief outlines 
for further study, a course of reading in the masterpieces of 
American literature, a chronological table of~significant dates in 
the development of our own literature, with portraits and pictures 
of the homes of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Stowe, Emerson. The four periods in which Prof. 
Richardson divides the literature of this country embrace a full 
chapter after 1861, bringing into attention present day writers in 
romance and history. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
Price, 35 cents.) 


Prof. Hiram Corson, one of the leading Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English scholars of the United States, has edited Selections 
from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, with introduction notes and 
glossary. Chaucer is apt to be pretty hard reading for one not 
steeped in Early English. Prof. Corson has smoothed over the 
hard places and made the perusal of the tales of this old bard 
really delightful. The discussion of the features of Chaucer’s 
poetry and the pronunciation will prove very helpful. (Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. go cents.) 


What excuse can there be for worthless matter in the reading 
classes when the best literature is given in such attractive shape 
as in the little volumes of the Electiic English Classics? These 
books are so cheap that they are placed within the reach of all. 
The student should read the introductions especially, as they have 
been prepared with great care, give much information about the 
authors and works, besides critical estimates, etc. The books re- 
cently issued are: The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
boards, 12mo, 206 pages. (Price, 35 cents); Homer's Iliad— 
Books I, Vi, XXII., XXIV., translated by Alexander Pope, 
(boards, 12mo., 120 pages, price, 20 cents); 7he Princess; a 
medley by Alfred Lord Tennyson, (boards, 12mo., 140 pages, 
price, 20 cents.) (American Book Co., New York.) 


Cuore, whose simplicity and beauty make it icularly desir- 
able for an elementary text, has been edited by Prof. L. Oscar 
Kuhns, of Wesleyan university, for those who are beginning the 
study of Italian, It is practically an Italian reader. A e 
number of notes are devoted to the explanation of idiomatic ex- 
pressions which the ordinary Italian English dictionaries pass 
over : silence. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. Teachers’ price, 

1,00, 


LANGUAGES, 


The Allen and Greenough Shorter Latin Grammar is a con- 
densed and revised grammar following the plan in every import- 
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ant essential of the larger work. It was prepared by James 
Bradstreet Greenough, assisted by Albert A. Howard. The au- 
thors have endeavored to abbreviate their complete work by 
omitting from it such portions as could not give appreciable in- 
formation to the students in preparatory schools. his has been 
done by noting all the references in the books used in such 
schools, and saving these along with all the general principles 
under which they came. In order to facilitate the use of the two 
books side by side, and the later substitution of the larger work, 
the original notation of sections and sub-sections has been care- 
fully retained, (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Second Year in French, by L. C. Syms,with the author's “ First 
Year in French,” completes a course designed to train students 
not only to read but to speak and write the language correctly. 
Both books have been written with this end in view. In the 
“Second Year in French,” the general plan has been so arranged 
as to give an almost equal space and time to reading, conversa- 
tion, translation, and grammar. The most striking features of 
the book are the reading lessons and conversation exercises writ- 
ten or arranged by the author to illustrate exactly the grammat- 
ical object of each lesson. Through these easy lessons, children 
are trained to speak the language as they learn it, and acquire al- 
most unconsciously a knowledge of the essential and most prac- 
tical rules of French grammar. (American Book Co., New York. 
12mo., 287 pp., $1.00.) 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


The teacher of psychology who has but thirteen weeks a year 
for his science, is often nonplussed in finding a suitable text-book. 
The ponderous treatises and discursive handbooks of two vol- 
umes are far beyond the time and energy of his studeats. The 
older text-books are too “ traditional” and schematic to provide 
any ingress for the latest results from psychological laboratories. 
A handy text-book of fifteen chapters (pp. 345) is found in 
An Outline of Psychology, by Prof. E. B. Titchener, of Cornell 
—- t maintains the standpoint of “ the traditional Eng- 
lish psychology,” and at the same time keeps a close relation to 
modern German psychol Interest in teachin psychology 
will be increased by the verified experiments with which it is well 
filled. American students of psychology in schools and colleges 
are fortunate in thus having “ the substance of lectures delivered ” 
to Cornell classes brought to their hand. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) 


MATHEMATICS, 


When a teacher who has won success in his profession writes 
a text-book one usually expects a work of high order; such is 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry by Prof. C. W. 
Crockett, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, It is an ele- 
mentary book for the class-room. The treatment is excellent, 
the definitions and explanations being admirably clear and con- 
cise. The author avoids the very common error of overloading 
his treatise with a mass of irrelevant matter, which results only 
in perplexity and discouragement to the student. The tables are 
a special feature of the book. They are printed from differenti- 
ated type on tinted paper to easily distinguish them and to facili- 
tate their use both in class and field work. The author has com- 
puted the numerical examples and has been careful to have them 
correct in the last decimal place, Five-place tables have been 
adopted, and the angles in the examples are given to the nearest 
tenth of a minute, as the arrangement is the one best adapted to 
the instruments ordinarily used by engineers. The illustrations 
and figures are ty eg ; and the typography, paper, 
and binding are of the t. (American Book Co., New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, 311 pp., $1.25.) 


An arithmetic that has been written with special reference to 
training for the needs of every-day life is the Mew Practical 
Arithmetic, by Henry T. Loomis, principal of the Spencerian 
commercial school, of Cleveland, and Harvey C. Ditmar, teacher 
of mathematics in the same school. The features to which at- 
tention is called are the following : A logical arrangement in the 
presentation of each subject ; arithmetical terms defined in clear 
and exact language, that the pupil may readily understand them ; 
methods as brief as is consistent with clearness ; operations of 
solving problems given to show the application of the methods ; 
the solution of a problem in connection with each operation to 
show the student how the result was obtained ; mental problems 
to afford a means of acquiring rapidity in solutions and of devel- 
oping the reasoning faculties of the mind as well as testing the 
student’s knowledge of the principles and definitions ; enough 
written problems to secure accuracy and complete familiarity with 
processes, and to acquaint the student with commercial trans- 
actions. A liberal supply of practical illustrations of the prob- 
lems are given. (Practical Text-Book Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 

NATURE STUDY AND SCIENCE. 


Among the first things that a child observes -closely when he 
pa to play in the vicinity of his home are the trees, shrubs, 
flowers, He knows considerable about these when he begins 
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to go to school, and the teacher’s work in his first lessons in bot- 
any is to lead him on from that point. The little book on Plants 
and their Children, by Mrs. William Starr Dana, is admirably 
adapted to this work. She possesses in just proportion the qual- 
ities of the teacher, the scientist, and the skilful writer; she has 
presented this series of easy lessons or readings on plant life in 
such a way as to stimulate and guide the curiosity of the child 
with reference to the study of nature, while furnishing at the same 
time a delightful and instructive supplementary reader. In these 
lessons the various forms and curious features of familiar plants 
and trees, including their roots and stems, buds and leaves, fruits, 
seeds and flowers, are all described in simple language easily com- 
prehensible by young readers, and older readers will find pleasure 
as well as profit in reading about them. These studies in nature 
are not only interesting and instructive in themselves, but they 
teach, both by example and precept, the most important lessons 
a child can learn,—to see, to think, and to observe for himself, 
and thus become an intelligent student of nature. The pupil 
reading this book will gain a good elementary knowledge of the 
science in such a pleasant way that he will take no account of the 
effort expended. Numerous illustrations for the book were fur- 
nished by the writer’s sister. (American Book Co., New York. 
Cloth, 265 pp., 65 cents.) 


Preston Smith, instructor in natural science in the state normal 
school at Fitchburg, Mass., has prepared a little book on Zasy 
Experiments in Physics that will be found to present sufficient 
work for most classes of beginners. It is intended especially for 
intermedinte and grammar grades, but it may be profitably used 
by classes below. The points emphasized are—the making of 
simple experiments, careful observations, and expression in clear, 
truthful language. One object of the book is to encourage the 
making of simple apparatus by the pupils with such material as 
can be easily procured; also the use of household utensils for 
making experiments. Every teacher of elementary physics can 
find many experiments described that can be used to advantage. 
Being the work of a practical instructor, the work has a very high 
value. The leaving of every other page blank for notes is a use- 
ful feature. (The Morse Co., 96 Fifth avenue, N. Y. 12mo., 
cloth, 60 cents.) 


Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, of the Cook County (Ill.) normal 
school, has prepared a pamphlet entitled Nature Study for the 
Grammar Grades (Part J.), a manual for the guidance of pupils 
below the high school in the study of nature. Many teachers and 
pupils have drawn inspiration from the author’s previous works 
relating to nature, and therefore this one is sure of a wide wel- 
come. The author’s aim has been “ to propose, within the com- 
prehension of grammar grade pupils, a few of the problems which 
arise in a thoughtful study of nature, and to offer suggestions de- 
signed to lead to their solution.” This will serve as a syllabus to 
direct and systemize work that would otherwise be desultory, 
and hence to a large extent unprofitable, The subjects consid- 
ered are: mutual relations of plants and insects—plants, mutual 
relations of plants and animals—animals, meteorology, astron- 
eg study of sunshine distribution, and mineralogy—study of 
soils. 


Another publication of Prof. Jackman’s is Mature Study and 
Related Subjects: Part I.—Charts. Itis aconspectus of nature 
study for grades below the high school based on the plan under 
which the work has been pursued in the Cook County normal 
school, The aim has been “to select important and interesting 
features of the great pictures presented by the rolling year in 
the environment of the human being ; to suggest the appropriate 
modes of study and to indicate in a general way methods of 
teaching.” Even if this course of ¢hought work and form work 
is not followed very closely it will furnish numerous and valuable 
suggestions to the teacher for nature work. It is the most com- 
plete syllabus we have seen on this subject. 
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Notes of Real Interest. 


An Important Departure in Prison Reform. 


CHICAGO, ILL —With the opening of the John Worthy school 
at the Bridewell, Chicago will have the first manual training 
school conducted in connection with a municipal prison under the 
authority of a regularly constituted board of education. This 
school is expected to solve the problem of what to do with incor- 
rigible boys, who break the laws and get arrested again and 
again. If they are sent to the city prisons they mix with older 
offenders and become more hardened in crime. The John 
Worthy school aims to educate all Bridewell prison boys of 17 
years of age and under, so that when their term of imprisonment 
shall expire they may have the elementary principles of a trade 
which will fit them to become self-supporting, useful citizens. An 
annual average of 1,200 boys are sent to the Bridewell. Their 
term now averages about 33 days each, but after the John 
Worthy school is in operation an effort will be made to have them 
placed under compulsory education for six months. The boys 
will be allowed to earn what money they can during this compul- 
sory term of instruction, by selling the product of their skill, 

The newly elected principal of this manual training school is 
Prof. Robert M. Smith; who has been for five years assistant 
principal of the West Side English high and manual training 
school. Both Prin. Smith and Supt. Crawford, of the Bridewell, 
find the greatest need of the institution to be a dormitory in 
which to quarter the boys when not at work in the school. There 
is reason to hope that a suitable building will be provided for this 
purpose in the coming year, and in this way the boys will be 
completely isolated from the prison proper. 

The building is equipped with store-room, kitchen, dining- 
room, bath-room, and six large, well furnished school-rooms for 
shop-work, iron-work, wood-work, all well ventilated with mod- 
ern appliances. It has a capacity for at least 300 boys, and 75 
boys are now waiting to be placed at their studies. As they will 
require much individual instruction it is agreed that no class shall 
exceed 25 pupils. The city council could make no investment 
which would bring in larger returns than the establishment of 
this school. 


Fighting Bacilli. 


WORCESTER, MASS,.—Slates and slate pencils are things of the 
past in the schools of the city, having been entirely replaced by 
pads and lead pencils. In nearly all the schools the same child 
uses the same pencil every day, there being no distribution of the 
writing materials. 

No child who has a cloth about his neck is allowed to enter school 
without a certificate from the physician, stating that he has 
no disease. All school books are re-covered each year. and the 
bindings are kept as clean as possible. Supt. Carroll finds that 
these and other precautions, have proved beneficial. He suggests, 
in his annual report, that the school-room floors be washed at 
least three times a year, instead of once. He suggests also that 
it will be better for the children if they are compelled to drink 
from faucets instead of from open buckets, which are now in use. 

Dr. Lois Leverett Nelson, a Worcester physician who has 
made a study of bacteriology, has spoken on the danger from 
bacilli in the public schocls. The danger lies in the common 
drinking cup, the use of slate pencils, and the rotation of school 
books. The latter she considers especially dangerous, not only to 
the physical, but also to the moral well being of the children. 
The soiled condition of some of the books impairs their notions 
of cleanliness besides menacing their health. A feeling of owner- 
ship in the books, too, is lost. 

Dr. Nelson thinks that school-room floors should be washed 
once a day, and that once a week they should be washed in a 
weak solution of carbolic acid. All furniture should be dusted 
often with damp cloths, 


Catalogues. 


Teachers and others interested in the study of physics should 
have the fine priced and illustrated Catalogue No.8, of Physical 
Apparatus and Supplies issued by the Ziegler Electric Company, 
141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. In preparing this new 
general catalogue they have endeavored to make not merely a 
list of prices, but a guide as well for those who are purchasing 
apparatus or appliances for the physical laboratory or lecture 
room. It has been prepared with special reference to a number 
of the most widely used text books. The instruments enumera- 
ted are mainly of their own manufacture ; everything obsolete has 
been omitted. Many new instruments have been added which do 
not appear in any previous editions of their catalogues ; all of them 
have been thoroughly tested. The firm also make apparatus to 
order promptly and satisfactorily. For the convenience of patrons 
of the firm west of the Rocky mountains, John Taylor & Co.. 63 
First street, San Francisco, Cal., carry a complete line of the Zie- 
gler Co’s , physical apparatus, which they furnish at list prices, 
merely adding the freight. The Ziegler Company have also anew 
descriptive and illustrated Eiectrical Catalogue. Their Note 
Book of Tables, Diagrams, and Useful Informationis a valuable 
little book for those interested in electrical science. 
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A superintendent writes asking how far he is justified 
in deciding in giving a license to teach by a knowledge 
of the applicant’s character? The teacher must have a 
good moral character ; this is considered essential. If 
the applicant is known to be a drunkard or a habitual 
user of liquor he must be considered as not having a 
good moral character. There must be courage and in- 
dependence on the part of the official ; the rights of the 
pupils must be preserved. Some officials shelter them- 
selves by requiring doubtful applicants to get certain 
persons to endorse them. 





All who are interested in the enrichment of the 
courses of study will thank Dr. Monteser for the prac- 
tical working scheme for the teaching of general his- 
tory, which is printed on another page. Several minor 
changes may be found desirable. Tor ScHoot JouRNAL 
will be glad to publish any letters offering valuable sug- 
gestions on this subject. 


The charge is frequently made that school commit- 
tees have been bribed by text-book publishers, contract- 
ors, and manufacturers of school supplies. There is no 
doubt that a long list of genuine instances of corruption 
of this sort might be collected. As long as “poor” 
persons with gutta percha consciences are to be found 
in school boards and purchasing committees, so long 
dishonest practices will be resorted to. Here is the real 
sore. Let the people know this. 





The Pudlic Schools published in Clarksville, Tenn., 
has copied several articles from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
in its October issue and given no credit. This surprises 
us, as the educational journal is supposed to be acting 
on the same principles as the educator himself. It is 
difficult to see how Mr. George D. Free, the editor, can 
coolly construct a paper out of materials to which he 
has no shadow of claim. 





There will appear in the next issue of THE JOURNAL 
the first part of a course of study for eight years, taking 
up language. First, there will be a compend in fine print 
consisting of fifty-eight directions ; next there will follow 
fifty-eight suggestions, each an expansion of a direction. 
Thus the entire subject of language is placed before the 
teacher in a condensed form to guide him, with eight 
classes in a graded school, or with four classes if in an 
ungraded school. Special attention is invited to this 
course ; any suggestions will be thankfully received. 





The opportunities afforded in this country for indus- 
try and enterprise were exemplified by the fact that 
forty-nine years ago three brothers, not speaking a 
word of English, came to this country from Bavaria, the 
youngest, Joseph, being tén years of age. They went 
to work, were economical, persevering, and industrious ; 
they at last had enough to open a small store. After a 
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time Joseph withdrew fromthe partnership and made a 
new one. Three years ago he withdrew from this with 
one million and a half of dollars, It is worth while for 
the teacher to point out that the reason why some have 
and some have not is the lack, on the part of the latter, 
of industry and perseverance. 





THE ScHOOL JouRNAL follows the rule of relative im- 
portance in making up its pages, and thus is compelled, 
week, after week to crowd out helpful and interesting 
material for which there is no room. There are several 
reports of state meetings; notes of educational progress 
in New York city, Cleveland, California, etc.; letters; 
a descriptive article on adjustable school furniture, and 
another about drawing systems; book reviews; gleanings 
from school reports, and other matters which will have 
to lie over for other numbers, though they were intended 
for this issue, and twenty extra pages were added to ac- 
commodate them. 





The political contest which has been going on in the 
United States during the past summer and the present 
autumn has attracted more attention in Europe than 
any similar one. The two great political parties had 
come to coincide very nearly in opinion; but a new 
party, the Populists, had been slowly forming. Master- 
ing the Democratic convention this year it presented 
issues that aroused an intense opposition. The govern- 
ment had been minting silver dollars weighing 412} 
grains which intrinsically were worth only about fifty 
cents ; it was demanded by the Populist party that these 
be coined unlimitedly. This would lead necessarily to 
there being none but silver dollars or their representa- 
tives in paper in circulation ; or, in other words, all pay- 
ments would be made in fifty-cent dollars. 

Almost the entire Republican party, joined largely by 
the Democratic party in many of the states, opposed 
this and took up for their rallying cry “ Honest Money,” 
and, declaring that honor and good faith were involved 
in the issue, they made the American flag their badge. 
The result of the election shows that a vast majority of 
the people of this country mean that the dollar shall be 
worth what it purports to be. This has an immense 
meaning for the teachers; if they were paid in silver 
dollars at fifty cents each it would have been equivalent 
to halving their salaries. The teachers number 500,- 
ooo; they saw and felt as they never had before the im- 
portance of a sound and widely-diffused education to 
the people ; they breathe freer to-day. 

There were other questions involved, but they have 
been thoroughly discussed during the past few months. 
It is altogether probable that this campaign has edu- 
cated the people in a remarkable degree. Nothing is 
so desirable as that the holder of ideas opposed to in- 
tegrity should attempt to maintain them on the ros- 
trum. The effect of the public schools already has been 
to diffuse such a power of perceiving error that it is haz- 
ardous for a man to put forth doctrines in opposition to 
the sound principles that men have learned must ap- 
ply to their transactions, whether social, religious, or 
financial. Certainly the educators have occasion to feel 
certain that the school has been a most important factor 
in this contest ; it has diffused the power to apply good 
and solid judgment to the affairs of the commonwealth. 
The schoolmaster has not been abroad in vain, 
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A National Thanksgiving. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT APPOINTING THE 
DAY. 


The president has issued the following Thanksgiving 
proclamation, which should be read in every school- 
room in the land: 


The people of the United Slates should never be unmindful of 
the gratitude they owe the God of nations for His watchful care 
which has shielded them from dire disaster and pointed out to 
them the way of peace and happiness. Nor should they ever re- 
fuse to acknowledge with contrite hearts their proneness to turn 
away from God’s teachings, and to follow with sinful pride after 
their own devices, 

To the end that these thoughts may be quickened, it is fitting 
that on a day especially appointed, we should join together in ap- 
proaching the throne of grace with praise and supplication. 

Therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, president of the United States, 
do hereby designate and set apart Thursday, the 26th day of the 
present month of November, to be kept and observed as a day 
of Thanksgiving and prayer throughout our land. 

On that day may all our people forego their usual work and 
occupation, and, assembled in their accustomed places of wor- 
ship, let them with one accord render thanks to the Ruler of the 
universe for our preservation as a nation and our deliverance from 
every threatened danger ; for the peace that has dwelt within our 
boundaries ; for our defence against disease and pestilence dur- 
ing the year that has passed ; for the plenteous rewards that have 
followed the labors of our husbandmen, and for all the other 
blessings that have been vouchsated to us. 

And let us, through the mediation of Him who has taught us 
how to pray, implore the forgiveness of our sins and a continua- 
tion of heavenly favor, 

Let us not forget on this day of thanksgivnig the poor and 
needy, and by deeds of charity let our offerings of praise be 
made more acceptable in the sight of the Lord. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the United States, which I 
have caused to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
six, and of the independence of the United States of America, 
the one hundred and twenty-first. 

RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


GROVER CLEVELAND, 
By the President, 





“There is to-day a demand for teachers, who, because 
of their training, shall not only have manual skill them- 
selves and know how to develop skill in their pupils, but 
who are able to look far beyond the mere acquisition of 
dexterity as the aim of their teaching. 

‘* Teachers are now called for who understand the 
danger of misdirected power (of that unscrupulous 
“smartness ” often manifested in the tricks of a trade), 
and who, therefore, appreciate the moral significance of 
the motive of a child’s work, and by the self-respect re- 
sulting from putting thorough work into the making of 
useful objects ; teachers who see in manual training the 
possibility of physical development and value those 
methods which keep this in view; teachers who look, 
also, for a sequence of exercises which helps to develop 
logical thinking, and exhilarating consciousness of grow- 
ing power and “ an eye that winces at false work ” “ and 
loves the true.” ”’"—From the report (7896) wf the North 
Bennett Street Industrial School, Boston. 





N. E. A. Membership 9,048. 


The next meeting of the N. E. A. as announced in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL some weeks ago will be heid at Milwaukee, July 6-9, 
1897. The membership for the present year is 9,048. 


In accordance with the instructions of the board of directors of 
the National Educational Association at its meeting held in Buf- 
falo, July 9, 1896, the executive committee visited Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, and Minneapolis to determine the most favorable place 
for the meeting of 1897. All three places were found to be ad- 
mirably adapted for the entertainment of the association and the 
local interest in each was all that could be desired. 

It was found impossible to consider Minneapolis because of a 
conflict of dates with another national association already ap- 
pointed to meet during the week chosen for the N. E. A. After 
a careful consideration of all interests Milwaukee was selected by 
a unanimous vote of the committee, conditional upon securing 
the usual rates and ticket extensions, The railway lines terminal 
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in Milwaukee and other individual lines of the Western Passen- 
ger Association have assured the committee that the usual rates 
anc ticket conditions will be ted and that formal action on 
this question will be taken at its meeting, Nov. 10. 

The local arrangements at Milwaukee promise to equal the 
best ever provided for the association. The teachers of Wiscon- 
sin will join the teachers and citizens of Milwaukee in their aim 
to make the meeting in 1897 not less memorable than the meet- 
ing at Madison in 1884. 

xcursion rates following the meetings of the association are 
assured for the Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and more dis- 
tant summer resorts, 

The following is the total membership by states for 1896 (Buf- 
falo meeting), and includes both active and associate members. 


SouTH CENTRAL Kansas, 337 
NorTH ATLANTIC Pevenson. WESTERN Division. 
DIVISION, 
Kentucky, 78 Montana, 44 
Maine, 4 7 Tennessee, 56 Wyoming 9 
New Hampshire, 7 Alabama, 59 Colorado,” 18, 
Vermont, 14 Mississippi, 27 New Mexico, 18 
Massachusetts, 198 Louisiana, 25 Arizona > 
Rhode Island, 35 Texas, 100 Utah, ° 36 
Connecticut, 43 Arkansas, 66 Nevada 4 
New York, 2,121 Oklahoma. 15 
New Jersey, 179 NORTH CENTRAL Indian Territory  — 
Pennsylvania, 326 DIVISION, Idaho, Io 
SouTH ATLANTIC ; Washington, 15 
DIVISION —_ 505 Oregon, 9 
? a 5? California SI 
Delaware, 10 = Ilinois, 1,146 Atos , - 
Maryland, 21 Michigan, 595 Canada 14 
District of Columbia,2g Wisconsin, 412 Hungars : 
Virginia, 20 lowa, 571 gary, 
West Virginia, 51 Minnesota, 305 a 
North Carolina, 13 Missouri, 395 Total Membership 
South Carolina, 30 North Dakota, 34 9,048 
Georgia, 43 South Dakota, 81 
Florida, 13 Nebraska, 365 


The volume of proceedings of the Buffalo meeting is in press 
and will be issued about Dec. 15. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 
CHARLES R, SKINNER, President. 





State School Board Association. 


A meeting of fourteen of the school boards was held 
in Utica, October 14; Lockport, Oswego, Waterford, 
Hoosic Falls, Binghamton, Cortland, Albany, Cohoes, 
Saranac Lake, Skaneateles, Batavia, Hornellsville, 
Nyack, and Utica, were represented. Mr. J. L. Brundage, 
of Utica moved a committee on permanent organization; 
then followed an address by State Supt. Skinner, on the 
report of the committee on organization. Mr. J. H. 
Jones, of Utica, was elected president ; John E. Pound, 
Lockport ; J. Russell Parsons, Hoosic Falls ; H. B. Boss, 
Binghamton ; Wm. Douglass, Buffalo ; Alex, Ketchum, 
New York as vice-presidents; H. Brodish, Batavia, as 
treasurer ; and P. French, Albany, secretary; execu- 
tive committee, Messrs. Irish, Olean ; Wombley, Sar- 
anac Lake; Kline, Nyack; Donaghue, Oswego ; and 
P. Kiely, Syracuse ; J. P. Bannigan, Utica, corresponding 
secretary. A constitution was adopted ; the annual fee 
is $3. The next meeting is to be January 5, 1897, at 
Niagara Falls. 

In the organization of the association Mr. W. J. Bruce, 
editor of the School Board Journal, gave efficient aid and 
he.was elected an honorary member. Mr. Amos M. Kel- 
ogg, editor of THe ScHooL JouRNAL, was also elected 
an honorary member. 

The association was addressed by State Supt. Skinner, 
who said that conditions change; we have 4,000 
districts where the average attendance is less than ten ; 
in some it is less than one ; the time is coming when the 
old district system must go. Then the methods in the 
thirty-seven cities for obtaining school boards should be 
uniform; the requirements of the teacher should be 
uniform ; for example, the certificate a teacher gets in 
Oswego should be good elsewhere. Another subject 
to be debated is the election of schools for the truants. 

Supt. Jasper also gave an address! There should be 
a uniform method of selecting the members. Women 
do not make valuable members of school boards; of the, 
4,700 women teachers in New York city not fifty would 
favor women members ; they lack in legislative ability. 

Among the subjects to be discussed at the Niagara 
Falls meetings will be truant schools and school libra- 
ries. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


Charles F. Crisp, ex-speaker of the United States house of rep- 
resentatives, died at Atlanta, Oct. 24. Mr. Crisp was a native of 
Sheffield, Eng., and was brought to this country by his parents 
when an infant. In May, 1861, when but sixteen years of age, 
he enlisted as a private in the Confederate army and rose to a 
lieutenancy before the end of the war. After the war he became 
a lawyer, held a local judgeship for a time, and in ‘82 was elected 
to Congress. In the Democratic fight against Speaker Reed’s 
quorum counting rule he was foremost, and the next Congress, 
the 52nd, being Democratic, he was made speaker. He made 
such a popular presiding officer that he was re-elected speaker 
without opposition. No man ever retired from the speaker’s 
~~ x8 more universally respected than he, as he was fair, just, cool, 
and firm, 


Prince Mestchersky’s newspaper, the Grazhdanin, has been 
suspended for a month by the Russian censorship on account of 
articles disrespectful to President Faure. As the prince has now 
been warned three times, the newspaper can be published after 
the month is over only on condition that every issue is first sub- 
mitted to the censorship for revision. 








England’s Royal Marine Corps isto be increased by 8,000 men, 
who are to be substituted for the army contingents that form the 
garrisons of British strongholds out of Europe, such as Halifax, 
Hong Kong, Bermuda, St. Helena, and.Aden. The idea seems 
to have sprung from the recent growth of the French marine in- 
fantry and colonial army. The result of the change would be to 
put the military control of these places entirely in the hands of the 
navy department. 


Recent Advances in Medical Education. Jj 


Speaking of the advances recently made in the training of physi- 
cians in this country, Dr. W. D. Hamaker in The Chautauguan 
for November writes that the preliminary education requirement 
in Pennsylvania is now being gradually elevated with the view of 
demanding within a few years a complete high school training as 
the minimum. At present preliminary examinations of those 
about to study medicine are held in ten cities in different parts of 
the state under the direction of the superintendent of public in- 
struction. These examinations are in the following branches: 
arithmetic, grammar, orthography, American history, and English 
composition. This is not operative until 1900, but affects those 
beginning the study of medicine in 1896 or thereafter. Persons 
holding diplomas from a college, academy, seminary, normal, or 
high school, or those holding teachers’ permanent certificates or 
teachers’ provisional certificates with general average not less than 
two, or those having students’ certificates of examination for ad- 
mission to the freshman class of any — exempt from the 
preliminary examination. The necessity for this examination is 
painfully apparent to those whose duty it is to correct the papers at 
the regular examinations. Some papers show a lamentab!e lack 
of ordinary common-school education, as shown in the orthogra- 
phy and grammar. 

States which do not have strict laws become the dumping ground 
of other states and are compelled in self-defence to adopt the 
same measures, It is said that 1,100 physicians left Illinois when 
the law went into effect in the eighties. In New York the num- 
ber of physicians receiving licenses is estimated to be about one 
half the number that annually “ hung out their shingles” before 
the law was adopted. In some states the adoption of these laws 
was followed by suits in the different courts to determine whether 
the constitutional rights of individuals had not been taken away. 
The matter was finally decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, which held that the states had not exceeded their powers 
in exercising this police power for the good of the general public. 


Annual Convocation of Mothers. 


The Third Annual Convocation of Mothers, held under the 
auspices of the Chicago kindergarten college, has been postponed 
to November 11, 12, 13. Delegations expecting to attend, please 
notice, 

The convocations held in ’94 and ’95 proved to be overwhelm- 
ing successes. There were from five hundred toa thousand 
earnest women in attendance both years, at three sessions daily 
for three consecutive days, and the interest was very great. 

There are no charges for admission. The convocation is held 
for the purpose of spreading the interest in the kindergarden cause 
everywhere, and to make known to the mothers the help there is 
for them in the study of Froebel, and for their children in the kin- 
dergarten. 


If you have no appetite, Hood’s Sarsaparilla will make you feel hungry, 
and aid good digestion. 
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E School Baths in Europe. 


In Germany school baths have for some time been considered 
a valuable sanitary and moral aid. Careful administration has 
brought the cost down to such a low figure that few public ex- 
penditures give such a large return of good results. At Gottingen 
the cost 4 bathing 7oo children is $195, the amount of water 
consumed being only 5,311 gallons, Three sprinkling baths and 
a dressing-room accommodate from six to nine pupils at a time. 
One relay leaves the class-room, is bathed, and returns, and nine 
other children take their places. Very little disturbance is made, 
and the time consumed is not more than five minutes, the time 
required for bathing and drying is only three minutes. The 
Gottingen plan served as a model for the other cities of the em- 
pire. At Wei-Mar baths are arranged in the basement of a 
twenty-four-room school building, twelve of which are occupied 
by boys and twelve by girls. In the bathing-room are a water 
heater and seven spray baths, a zinc pan three feet in diameter 
being placed under each bath. This arrangement allows of 
twenty-one children being bathed at the same time, three being 
placed in each pan. It takes less than an hour to bathe twenty- 
one children. 

In Carlsruhe gas is used for heating the bathing water. The 
cost for one bath is one-quarter cent. The authorities found 
such a decided improvement in the atmosphere of the school- 
room and the reflex moral influence, that baths were established 
in all the schools. 








In Switzerland the bath is a part of the school work at Basel 
and other towns, 


The well-known sanitarian, Sir Edwin Chadwick, held that the 
practice of cleanliness was one of the most important lessons that 
could be taught in the public schools, and it was one of his plans 
to establish in the schools facilities for bathing. He had excellent 
reason to believe in the salutary effect of the school bath, for he 
had seen the death rate of an orphan asylum reduced from eight 
te four in a thousand, by means of systematic bathing. He lived 
long enough to see his ideas carried out in many places. 


The question of public school baths was first agitated in Chicago 
three years ago. At first toilet-rooms were established, and then 
three regularly equipped bath-rooms with attendants. 
There are located in the Jones school, the Washburne 
building, and the Montefiore school, all the schools being in the 
districts where the poorer classes live, and where the dirtiest faces 
abound, At each school is a woman whose sole business is to 
take in hand the children designated by the teachers, and give 
them a scrub. These baths have been maintained by public 
funds for over a year. 


In Boston also the board of education has decided by a vote of 
I1 to 8 to introduce baths into the public schools there. The 
experiment will be tried in the new Paul Revere school at the 
North End, The members of the board of education who voted 
against the measure declare that it is illegal. 


School Lunches. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—An experiment which cannot fail to interest 
every teacher and parent concerned in the welfare of high school 
pupils was begun at the English high and manual training school 
about three and a half years ago. It was nothing less than the 
providing of school luncheons for pupils who cannot return home 
for luncheon. The boys ages range from eleven to seventeen 
years, and they are blessed with the usual ‘amount of spirits and 
propensity for mischief, especially of the kind which moves a boy 
to forego eating the pie brought in his lunch box, for the sake of 
“ firing’ it ata schoolmate. Many of the boys brought their 
luncheons from home and, as was intimated, a large portion of 
the contents of the lunch boxes decorated the floors of the school- 
rooms, 

In spite of his efforts at discipline, the principal, Prof. A. R. 
Robinson, kept finding chicken bones and pieces of pie crust on 
the floors. He noticed also that the boys who did not bring 
lunches from home would rush to the nearest grocery or bakery 
and, coming back with their hands full of cream puffs or choco- 
late eclairs, would literally “ gobble” them in their haste to join 
in the games on the play-ground. Mr. Robinson saw that this 
careless method of lunching was undermining any training in 
table manners which the boys were receiving at home. After 
pondering on these things for months he literally dug a way 
through his difficulties. 

There was a hole in the ceiling of an upper room, which led 
into the attic. The principal crawled through this hole, and all 
at once he had a plan for a school restaurant to be carried on in 
the attic, 

Stairs were built, the attic was fitted up with the necessary fur- 
niture, and a man and his wife hired to conduct the enterprise. 
The plan has long been considered a success, and although no 
pupil is in any way compelled to buy his luncheons here, the 300 
seats are always*filled. Pupils may bring their luncheons from 
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home, but they must eat it all in the lunch-room, The menu 
varies, but there is always a substantial list of meats from which 
to choose. Prices are very reasonable. Roast pork or beef and 
mashed potatoes, beef stew, tomato soup, pork and beans, and 
oyster stew are five cents anorder. A cup of coffee, tea, or milk, 
a dish of ice-cream, a quarter section of pie, or two sandwiches 
may also be had for five cents. 

Prof. Robinson says that he takes his luncheon at the school 
restaurant every day, and finds the food excellent. The boys do 
not hurry the meal, nor do they play ball with sandwiches as 
when they were allowed to eat in the schoo'-room. They laugh 
and talk as much as they like, so long as they are not disorderly. 
Altogether the lunch hour at the English high and manual train- 
ing school is a very cheer'ul time. 


A Deserved Tribute to Supt. Gilbert. 


St. PAUL, MINN.—The St. Paul G/ode on last Saturday print- 
ed the following editorial comment on the inspiring demonstra- 
tion in honor of Supt. C. B. Gilb rt, which is spoken of in another 
column : 


** Rarely has any man received from the community in which he labored 
for years such a tribute as was paid to Mr. C. B. Gilbert last evening by 
the people of this city. The severance of his long connection with our 
public school system, made necessary by his removal to Newark, N. J., was 
the occasion of a public demonstration as unusual as it was marked by deep 
feeling and earnestness. It is true that no words that might be spoken 
and no honor that might be conferred could adequately express the great 
debt which the people of St. Paul owe to the man whose services they 
have lost. He is one of the foremost educators in the United States. He 
is a thinker and an originator as well, He takes the broadest and noblest 
views of his chosen profession, and he has both unlimited personal enthus- 
iasm and the faculty of inspiring others. The rareunion of these qualities 
accounts for his great success in educational work here, and makes it impos- 
sible that we shall be able to fill his place. 

‘« That the schools of St. Paul have been raised to the first rank in the 
Union, largely as a result of Mr. Gilbert's direction, is only a part of his 
great work here. There are greater ends than even efficiency. And to 
those who know what our schools are, and what they mean to both teach- 
er and pupil, tothose who have seen eagerness and interest take the place 
of slow compulsion and indifference, the infusion of life into methods and 
the opening ofa larger aim and a nobler purpose to the minds of the young 
seems the greatest achievement. [t has permeated and transformed every 
part of our educational system. It has brought in with it new ideals; and 
the search for character, the uplifting of motive seem to count for more 
than the” mere cramming of the intelligence with facts. This work of 
vivifying education and fitting it to life, leading upward sure'y to the high 
est life of all, is the crown of Mr, Gilbert’s labors in St. Paul. It has 
stirred the schools to new ideas and efforts, and has done an incalcu'able 
public service. It is only later, if aims are permitted to lower or ideals to 
grow dim, that we shall understand the magnitude of the loss that we have 
suffered in the removal of Mr. Gilbert from our city. pan 

‘* As a man, too, he has had the confidence, sympathy, and support of 
those who knew him best. Rarely, we must say in this final word, has any 
man been attacked more infamously or followed with more vindictive per- 
tinacity. The cold and calculating forces of studied injustice have been 
met, however, with all the fervor that could be inspired by the combined 
knowledge of the worth of the man assailed and the vile origin of tne asper- 
stonscast upon him. Itis enough, perhaps, it is a compensation for which 
many would be glad to suffer, to have won thereby the deeper and warmer 
affection of others. And no man ever had more loyal and devoted friends 
than they who paid last night their tribute of respect and gratitude and ad- 
miration. Mr. Gilbert goes from St. Paul knowing that he has served his 
people we'l. A hearty Godspeed goes with him from the hosts of those 
who have known him’as teacher, citizen, and fend.” Go ate 


New Work of Dr. Rice. 


The long expected series by Dr. J. M. Rice on American pub- 
lic elementary schools and needed reforms in pedagogy and edu- 
cational psychology, is nearly.completed and the December num- 
ber of the Forum will contain the opening article. This contri- 
bution of Dr, Rice will create a profound sensation in educational 
circles, much more lasting and productive of far greater results 
than the articles on the American public school system in the 
Forum four yearsago. Dr. Rice has struck the root of the causes 
which thus far have made it impossible to secure universal ap- 
proval of the reforms in elementary instruction proposed by edu- 
cational leaders. His articles will become a classic in pedagogic 
literature. THE SCHOXL JOURNAL hopes to have, in the near 
future, a statement of Dr. Rice’s pedagogic creed with regard to 
advance in school teaching. 


Male or Female Principal. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—The question whether schools shall 
have male masters or female principals was vigorously discussed 
at a recent meeting of the school board. The Glines school has 
recently been enlarged from an eight-room to a thirteen-room 
structure. Miss Northrop has been acting as principal of the 
eight-room school for four years at a salary of $1,000. She was 
nominated for principal of the enlarged school, and Mr. Francis 
Hazeltine, principal of the grammar school in Lynn, was also 
nominated for the position. Mr. Quincy E. Dickerman, who 
nominated Mr. Hazeltine, said that while he appreciated the ex- 
cellent work of Miss Northrop, he thought that when a grammar 
school holds five or six hundred pupils, a man of energy and ex- 
perience should be at its head; men are being crowded out of 
educational positions by women and are looking elsewhere for 
work, and as a consequence the cause of education is suffering. 
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Twelve votes were cast; one was a blank, seven were for Miss 
Northrop and four for Mr. Hazeltine. As neither had two-thirds 
of the total cast, the mayor declared there could be no election. 
Another ballot had the same result. 





New York City Notes. 


Dr. Buchner’s New Position. 

Dr. Edward F. Buchner, instructor in pedagogy and philos- 
ophy, Yale university, has lately been called to the chair of des- 
criptive psychology in the New York University School of Peda- 

or four years = Dr. Buchner has been representing 
the university aspects of education in venerable Yale, being the 
first appointee in this subject. Dr. Buchner received his B. A. in 
1889 from a western college, Iowa. In 1893 he received his de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, representing the thesis entitled 
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DR, EDWARD F. BUCHNER, 


“ Study of Kant’s Psychology with Reference to Critical Philos- 
ophy.” This thesis is in press, appearing as a monograph sup- 
plement to the Psychological Review. 

During the past summer Dr. Buchner spent five months in a 
university tour through Germany, making special researches in 
the history of Kantian philosophy, and as a representative to the 
Third International Congress of Psychology, which convened in 
Munich in August. 


During a period of six years Dr. Buchner has been prosecuting 
the psychological and philosophical studies with a special refer- 
ence to their pedagogic bearings and the New York School of 
Pedagogy may be considered fortunate in having secured the ser- 
vices of one who has thus labored in the interests of pedagogy. 


During the current year Dr. Buchner retains his headquarters 
in New Haven, and also assumes the duties of the chair of psy- 
chology in the School of Pedagogy. 


Who Will Succeed Miss Merrill ? 


Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, whom THE SCHOOL JOURNAL three 
months ago proposed for the position of supervisor of kindergar- 
tens and who was elected six'weeks later, has entered upon her 
new work, This leaves a vacancy in the Normal college, which 
the committee will have to fill in the near future. As the salary 
is only $1,800 a year it will be quite difficult to secure the services 
of a woman whose qualifications and professional standing are 
equal to those of Miss Merrill. But no backward steps should be 
taken ; a woman ought to be appointed who is thoroughly con- 
versant with the best of modern educational ideas and practice, an 
educator of broad sympathies, professional enthusiasm, and tact, 
with a successful experience in the field of training teachers behind 
her to prove her fitness for the place. Dr, Gertrude Edmund, 
principal of the training school at Lowell, Mass., is a woman who 
possesses these qualifications. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has fre- 
quently had occasion to speak of her eminent success as a trainer 
and instructor of teachers, She prepared for her educational work 
in a normal school in this state and at Cornell university ; she is 
also a graduate of the New York University School of Pedagogy 
and has taken courses in psychology at Clark university. She is 
mentioned as the strongest candidate for the principalship of the 
proposed state normal school at Lowell, Mass., and many would 
like to have her appointed as state agent of the Massachusetts 
state board of education. Her popularity as an institute con- 
ductor and speaker at educational gatherings has already been 
spoken of in these columns. The Normal college committee are 
to be congratulated if ther can get her to come to New York. She 
may not want to give up her present position, particularly as the 
salary here offers so little inducement, but it would be well to in- 
vite her to become a candidate ; the prospect of a wider field of 
usefulness may persuade her to accept. 
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The Sehool of Pedagogy. 


The New York University School of Pedagogy has opened this 
year most auspiciously. There has been a gain of 40 per cent. 
in the number of students enrolled. The following colleges and 
normal schools are represented by graduates: Harvard, Yale, 
Dartmouth, Wellesley, Smith, Cornell university, New York uni- 
versity,Columbia university, University of Worcester, Swarthmore 
college, Central Normal college, Manhattan college, Western Re- 
serve university, Hamilton, Teachers college, Illinois Wesleyan 
university, Louisiana State university, Muhlenberg college, St. 
Francis Xavier, Normal college, College of the City of New York, 
New York State normal college. There is a growing apprecia- 
tion of the work done and the breadth and correlation of the 
courses given. Large additions have been made to the apparatus 
of the psychological laboratory and some very rare wean have 
been added to the pedagogy library besides a large number of 
new ones, 

The class in the History of Education, numbers forty-three 
students ; the class in the History of Philosophy, twenty-eight 
students; the class in Physiological Pedagogics or the relation of 
Medicine to Pedagogy, thirty-three students and the other classes 
have proportionately increased in size. 

The quarters now occupied by the School of Pedagogy are 
crowded to their fullest limit and measures are on foot for pro- 
viding more rooms for the work of the classes. 

The various sections in Child Study are prosecuting their work 
with great interest and investigations are being made along sev- 
eral lines of Child Study. 


All scholarships are in use and the Residence Hall for Women 
Students, is full. ‘ 


The first fall meeting of the Kraus Alumni Association was 
held at the Hotel San Remo, on Saturday morning, Oct. 31, 1896. 
After the regular business had been transacted, Mrs. Maria 
Kraus-Boelté read a comprehensive paper on “ Kindergarten” 
taking the subject in its entirety. The headings touched upon 
will form subjects for future papers to be discussed by the asso- 
ciation, There was a large number of Kraus graduates present 
from the different classes dating as far back as 73. After some 
discussion on the paper read, the meeting adjourned. 


New York. SAIDIE E, WILKINSON, 
Sec. Kraus’ Alumni Association. 





Notes of General Interest. 


A circular has been sent to the publishers of school books 
spreading the information that the old state text-book law in 
Missouri is no longer in operation. Through the kindness of 
Supt. John R. Kirk, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has learned that 
the attorney general of the state has declared the old law to be 
still in force ; the books which were adopted and introduced un- 
der the five-year contract, beginning September 1, 1891, are still 
in use. It is expected that some legislation will be enacted by 
the next general assembly which is to meet in January. Until 
then most likely everything will remain as it is. 


At the Rhode Island meeting the committee on resolutions re- 
ported, among other resolutions: Resolved, That we, the mem- 
bers of the institute, express our great pleasure in having with us 
at this session that distinguished educator, Dr. Henry Barnard, 
and that, as a slight token of our appreciation of what he has done 
for the cause of education in Rhode Island and elsewhere,a com- 
mittee be appoined by the president, consisting of the state com- 
missioner of education and ten others, to make arrangements in 
the near future for some suitable expression of our regard. 


BostTon.—A year ago the public schools employed a number 
of physiciars ata small annual salary. Their duties were to 
visit schools e ch morning, and ‘examine the children who gave 
any evidence of physical disturbances; 14,666 children were ex- 
amined. Over 9,000 of these were found sick, 1,800 out of them 
ill enough to be sent home ; 437 cases of infectious diseases were 
discovered, including 70 cases of diphtheria, 110 of scarlet fever, 
and a great many of measles. Children suffering from impaired 
hearing and sight were found. This physical condition was not sus- 
pected by either parents or teachers, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.-- The standing committee and the com- 
mittee on kindergarten work of the board of education voted to 
advise the board to appoint a kindergarten committee, and rec- 
ommended the appointment of a supervisor and director of kin- 
dergartens. The board is doing all in its power to distribute 
kincergartens over the city. On January 1, $612,000 will be 
available for kindergarten work. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—The school authorities have begun war 
on the slate, slate-rag, and sponge. The slates are to be displaced 
gradually with pad and pen, but eventually all must go, The 
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text-book committee is considering the matter of cheaply supply- 
ing the pupils with pad paper; pen and ink will be used instead 
of lead pencils. It is eee that this innovation will improve the 
penmanship of the pupils, as careless habits in writing are often 
traced to the lead as well as to the slate pencil. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. J. Frederick Hopkins, of Pratt institute, 
who is well-known to the readers of THE SCHOOL = 
through valuable contributions on art education in elementary 
schools, has been appointed director of drawing in the Boston 
schools. Mr. Hopkins was born in Newton, and taught in the 
primary and grammar high schools of that city. He was gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts normal art cceal and went at once 
to the Pratt institute. Beside teaching and lecturing on drawing, 
he has made a careful study of the practical details of manual 
training, becoming a master in wood turning, pattern making, 
forging, work with machine tools, etc, In 1892 he went abroad 
to study the historic side of art study. On his return he was 
elected to a higher position in Pratt institute, receiving entire 
charge of the department of museums. The summers of 1894, 
"95, and ’96 were also spent abroad in studying art in Germany, 
the Netherlands, England, France, and Spain, and in collecting 
photographs and other material for lectures. Mr. oe ey is 
president of the department of photography in the Brooklyn in- 
Stitute of art and sciences, and is considered one of the best lec- 
turers along the lines dealing with historic art. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—Supt. S. T. Dutton has just been ap- 
pointed lecturer on school supervision in Harvard university for 
the current year. The work he is doing in Brookline may almost 
be considered as reaching high water mark. Brookline has be- 
come an “observation point ” in Massachusetts. 


We find an announcement in the October Waterbury of the 
formation of a partnership between Mr. J. Van Vechten Waring, 
the publisher of that paper, and Mr. Wolstan Dixey, of New York. 
Mr. Waring is to be congratulated on securing so genial and able 
a partner. Mr. Dixey was for years the editor of TREASURE 
TROVE MAGAZINE and literary editor of the New York SCHOOL 
JOURNAL ; also a contributor to such magazines as The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, The Youth's Companion, the Harper’s publica- 
tions, etc. He is also the author of a helpful book for writers, 
“The Trade of Authorship.” The literary and editorial part of 
the magazine will be conducted by him, and its readers may be 
assured that they will not only get reliable news, but that its 
pages will be cabvunet by wit and humor. The paper has the 
largest circulation among jewelers of any paper in the world, and 
yet it is altogether free from technical language, and all the 
matter is intended to be readable to everyone. We notice some 
typographical changes and improvements that the readers of 
the magazine will surely appreciate. 


The death of Supt. T. L. Evans, of Colorado Springs, occurred 
recently. Mr. Evans took the superintendency at Colorado 
Springs, hoping that a change in climate would benefit his health. 
He was an Ohio boy, and was graduated from the Ypsilanti state 
normal in 87, After graduating he held the superintendencies in 
Williamstown, Eaton Rapids, and Jackson, resigning the last posi- 
tion last year. He had been treasurer of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation and prominently identified with the educational interests 
of Michigan. W. J. MCKONE. 

Mason, Mich. 





WINTER FLORIDA SCHEDULE, SEASON 
1896-97. 


An important meeting of Southern railroad lines was held in Washing- 
ington, Oct. 28, for the purpose of arranging the Winter schedules be- 
tween New York, Washington, Savannah, Jacksonville, and St. Augustine, 
Fla. 


Commencing Jan. 18, 1897, the Southern Railway will operate a Lim- 
ited Pullman Vestibuled Train daily, except Sunday, between New York 
and St. Augustine, carrying coaches, dining cars, Pullman drawing*room 
sleeping-cars, Pullman lastest compartment cars, and Pullman observation 
cars, leaving New York at 12:10 noon; Washington, 6:10 P.M.; arriving 
Jacksonville at 3:30 and St. Augustine at 4:30 the following afternoon. 
Northbound, this palatial train will leave St. Augustine at 9:50 in the morn- 
ing, Jacksonville at 11 o’clock, and arriving Washington 9:45 the following 
morning, and New York at 3:53 the same afternoon. This train is, in ad- 
dition to two regular daily train carrying Pullman sleeping and dining cars 
now operated, thus giving three trains six days in the week between New 
York, Washington, Jacksonville, and St. Augustine, commencing Jan, 18 
next. 


These arrangements of the Southern railway will bring the transporta- 
tion facilities between the North and South closer than ever before, and 
make the trip between these sections one of dispatch and comfort. Such 
extraordinary facilities have not heretofore been offered to the public, 
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School Savings Banks. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA.— At the Bucks County Teachers’ Institute 
Dr. G. M. Philips, of West Chester, Pa., spoke by request, on 
“School Savings Banks.” 

Dr. Philips had recently made a visit to the schco's of Long 
Island City, where the system was first introduced by J. H. 
Thiry. Mr. Philips saw the system in actual operat‘on at that 
place. The collections in the schools are made every Monday 
morning, each pupil, instead of answering present at roll call, 
walking up to the teacher's desk and depositing his savings. The 
amount 1s entered in a little bank book in possession of the child. 
When an account reaches the sum of one dollar, the bank issues 
a regular bank book to the depositor. The account may be 
drawn upon by checks countersigned by the school principal and 
parents. Many of the children earn the money which they deposit. 
It was found in the Long Island schools that the children who 
deposited money were better behaved and did better work. This 
system also taught many of the teachers to be more saving. It 
was feared at first that the system would make the children mean 
and penurious, but it did not. It was possible sometimes to 
make some of the children too penurious, but the teachers always 
tried to prevent this. 

One of the objections raised to the system was that it would 
take too much time of the teachers, but it has been proved that 
it does not. Another odjection raised was that the money might 
be lost. Dr. Philips showed that there is no danger of that if the 
money is deposited in a good bank. 

The first town in Pennsylvania to introduce the system was 
Pottstown. It was started seven years ago, and during the first 
year the children deposited nearly $10,000. During the depres- 
sion in the iron trade in 1892, most of the money was withdrawn, 
and in many instances it was the whole support of destitute fam- 
ilies. Pennsylvania, is now doing the best work in th's line of 
any state in the Union. In Bucks county the schools of Doyles- 
town, Doylestown township, Morrisville, Fallsington, and New 
Hope have adopted the fund system. 


Co-Edueation in the Public Schools. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA,—The plan of having boys and girls 
seated in the same class-room was aiopted only recently, and the 
system has been gradually spreading, withcut any protest being 
made, until within the last few weeks. This was made by the 
first section school board. 

Dr. Brooks, when asked his opinion on the subject, said : 

‘** It is a custom that is being almost universally adopted in public schools 
Although this issue has twenty extra pages, a number 
of notes are omitted for lack of space. ‘‘Gleanings from 
Sehool Reports,” a department which has-been read with 
much interest by superintendents and school boards, is 
omitted, also a very interesting letter describing the ac- 
tivity in the Cleveland schools These, with other 
valuable features, will appear in THE JOURNAL of next 
week. 
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throughout the entire country, and I have never known any objection to it, 
On the contrary, in my opinion, it is of very great advantage to both 
sexes. 

‘* For over thirty years I was connected with educational institutions in 
which young men and young women were educated together, and from 
this long experience I am enabled to say that the method possesses many 
advantages over the system of the separate education of the sexes. 

‘*Schools of this kind are far more easily disciplined, and in them is 
found a spirit of honor and self-respect that tends to the Gevelopment of 
the best traits of womanhood and manhood.” 


Prof. Geo, W. Fetter, principal of the normal school, who has 
taught in schools where boys and girls were educated together, as 
well as where they were kept in separate rooms, expressed him- 
self against the custom : 

**It may be allowable in country districts,” said he, ‘‘ where they can- 
not well classify unless they place boys and girls in the same school, and 
where the children are well-known tothe school authorities. 

‘* In the cities the children are not soknown. Another objection is that 
big cities at best are great ulcers upon society, and the growth of trouble 
can best be avoided, in my estimation, by teaching the sexes separately.” 
Professor Fetter then quoted instances to show some effects of co-educa- 
tion in the schools and expressed the opinion that at best if the system 
raised the standard of refinement for boys it is apt to lower it for the 
girls. : 


St. Paul Bids Farewell to Supt. Gilbert. 


St. PAUL, MINN.—A farewell recep*ion was tendered Supt. 
Gilbert, October 30. It was held in the assembly hall of the cen- 
tral high school. Among those present were President Irwin 
Shepard, of the Winona normal school, Miss Sarah C. Brooks, 
supervisor of the primary grades, Dr. George Bridgman, of Ham- 
line university, members of the school board, school inspectors. 
The business and professional men of the city were well repre- 
sented. 

Dr. Bridgman, who presided, paid a brief tribute to Supt. Gil- 
bert, in which he referred to his rare scholarship, superior educa- 
tional talents, and unusual executive ability. 

Prof, Weitbrecht, of the mechanic arts schools, spoke on the 
influence of Supt. Gilbert’s work in the high school ; Mrs. Conde 
Hamlin, spoke on behalf of the alumni 6f the high school; Miss 
Brooks told of Supt. Gilbert’s work for the graded school. 
Speeches were made also by Dr. Abbott, president of the board 
of school inspectors, and Inspector Wilkes. President Shepard 
traced Supt. Gilbert’s influence upon the teachers of the state of 
Minnesota. 

A fuller account of this reception will ap ear later. 


A Representative Pennsylvania Institute. 

The Potter County (Pa.) institute held at Coudersport, Oct. 26- 
30, is Ceserving of special mention and recognition among the 
county institutes of Pennsylvania as one where the attendance is 
regular to a degree that is very remarkable, and as one in which 
the order and attention were really ideal. The county superin- 
tendent, Miss Anna Bodler is responsible for this. Another ex- 
cellent feature of the institute was prearrangement on the part of 
the superintendent for questions to be asked by the teachers of 
the instructor on topics from their own experience. This gave 
the teachers an opportunity to concentrate upon their own needs 

the larger experience and wis- 
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dom of the instructor, The 
questions were all u on method, 
never upon matter. 


Another commendable and 
successful feature was the read- 
ing of five-minute papers by 
three or four teachers on the 
topic to be taken up by the in- 
structor, at length, after the 
reading of the papers. 


These features, it will be 
noticed, served to enlist -the 
teachers themselves in active 
participation in the work of the 
institute, so relieving them of 
the monotonous state of contin- 
uous listening to which, in a 
majority of institutes the teach- 
ers are confined. ha 


They are deserving of adop- 
tion in many localities. To in- 
troduce them will require exec- 
utive power and professional 
zeal on the part of the superin- 
terndent. 

Instructors were Dr, Nathan 
Sch:efer, Supt. Pub. Instruc- 
tion, Prof. Anna Buckbee, Cali- 
fornia (Pa.) State normal school, 
Dr. R. Herbert Holbrook, Clar- 
ion (Pa.) State normal school, 
Dr. Andréw Thomas Smith, 
West Chester (Pa.) norma 
school, 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 


there are twenty-four forges which are connected with a steam 
suction fan. A steam hammer is also provided for this work. 
The student not only receives instruction in forging here, but 
is also taught the first points about filing. 

In course of time, when the classes had fiaished the work of 
the first two years, it became necessary to equip the foundry. 
This was done adequately and this is therefore one of the inter- 
esting places of the school. The work, a year's course, here con- 
sists of pattern making avd molding. The time is now at hard 
for the equipment of the machine rcom which will complete the 
shops of the school. This will be done at an expense of $10,000 
and by January, 1897, the mechanical course will be taught ac- 
cording to the curriculum. A 

The course in domestic art is intended to meet the wants of 
those students who desire an education in the duties of the home 
and especially in the departments of cooking, sewing, and home 
nursing ; also for those who wish to become teachers of these 
branches, or professional nurses. 

The accompanying diagrams and cuts give a better idea of the 
arrangement and furnishings of the cooking class-room than can 
be gained from any verbal 
description. 

The carpenter’s estimate 
for the desks, exclusive of 
plumbing, was $30 each or 
$180 for the six, but his ex- 
perience proved that they 
could hardly be duplicated for 
the same money. 

Pupils come twice each 
week for practical work and 
once for theory or demon- 
stration lessons. Among the 
subjects treated by the teach- 
er in her weekly talks are 
household economy, furnish- 
ing a home, and sanitation, 
including ventilation,heating, 
and plumbing. 

Accompanying the practi- 
cal work are frequent talks 
on foods, and the principles 
involved in cooking them, 
with experiments, notes, and 
suggestions. 

Not only has the school 
“emo for cooking classes 

ut systematic work in sew- 
ing is also undertaken. The 
year’s course which is offered 
includes machine and hand 


made, It was found necessary to provide better physical labora- 
tories. The measure in which the sctool has succeeded in this 
respect is shown by the fact that at least a dozen schools have 
called for the blue prints of the new laboratories. 

In the advanced laboratory special attention has been paid to 
the subject of electricity. In connection with this the school has 
a large dynamo which is utilized for lighting purposes as well as 
experiments, 

Through intelligent leadership the school has arrived at a poirt 
where it offers the students, in a measure, the advantages of a 
large university. It has collected a faculty of twenty-eight teach- 
ers, who represent ali the courses touched upon in this paper. 
The technical course is so well harmonized with the classical that 
a prominent professor recently said, when he had been taken 
through the school, “ Not a mechanism, but an organism,” - This 
happy combination of classical and technical courses cannot 
be overestimated, for the student who takes only the high school 
course is as surely benefited by getting into contact with the 
technical side of the school, as the technical student is by getting 
in o the atmosphere of the classics, 








sewing, draughting of pat- 
terns, and making garments. 

Since the school opened im- 
portant additions have been 


FORGE Room. 
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The Industrial Training School of 
Indianapolis. 
The industrial training school of Indianapclis has a two fold 


origin. For years there has been a mechanics’ institute under the 
direction of which an evening school for mecharical and freehand 





SEWING ROOM, 


drawing was operated. The men, who composed this mechanics’ 
institute, soon saw the benefits of technical training ; but had no 
idea of such a school as Indianapolis now possesses. At the 
same time there was a great interest taken in manual training by 
especially two members of the Indianapolis school board, Mr. 
John P. Frenzel and Mr. J.B. Connor. Through the untiring ef- 
forts of these men, assisted by prominent members of the me- 
chanics’ institute, an act was passed by the legislature of Indiana 
permitting the school board to levy a tax for the maintenance of 
an industrial training school. 

As soon as the money raised by the tax was available, the 
board bought a square of ground in the heart of the city and 
erected the present magnificent building. The plans for the 
building were selected by a committee of experts, who decided in 
favor of plans submitted by Wils n Bros., of Philadelphia. The 
work was admirably super- 
vised by Mr. Adolph Scherrer, 
of Indianapolis, and, as a re- 
sult, Indianapolis claims to 
have one of the best schools 
in the country at an expense 
of $160,000. 

It was with some difficulty 
that the exact nature of the 
schoo. was determined upon. 
The schools already in exis- . 
tence were either trade schools 
or technical schools, neither 
of which seemed to satisfy 
those who were now dealing 
with the problem, Two things, 
on the other hand, were cer- 
tain. It was felt that there 
was a great dearth of well 
trained technical men and 
that the ordinary high school 
failed to attract the boys, thus 
leaving them without any 
higher education. To meet 
the first poiut, a purely tech- 
rical school mizht have suf- 
ficed To meet both, it was 
reasonably clear that the 
school must be a combination 
of the high and technical 
school. 

The curriculum accord- 
ingly was made a combina- 
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tion of required and optional studies. Three years work in Eng- 
lish, two years in mathematics, one and one half years each of 
science and history was made the required work. Outside of this 
the student is permitted to choose for himself. He may select 
the mechanical course which comprises one year of woodworking, 
one year of forging, one year of pattern making and one year of 
machine fitting. Every student who chooses this course must 
also complete one year’s work in freehand drawing and three 
years’ work in mechanical draw- 
ing. Besides this he is expected 
to take advanced courses in sci- 
ence and mathematics for which 
the school has provided. 

But the student of this school 
may also pursue the regular high 
school course, leading to admis- 
sion to colleges of arts. For this 
school offers four years of English, 
three years each of Latin, Greek, 
French, and German in addition 
to courses in physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics already alluded 
to, 

Another alternative, however, is 
offered the student, He may 
choose a business course for the 
optional side of his work, consist- 
ing of two years work each in 
bookkeeping and penmanship, 
and stenography and typewriting. 

All optional courses must be 
completed if begun at all and the 
student in no case is permitted to 
shift from one course to another, 
This avoids the dangers which 
are so liable to accompany the 
elective curriculum. 

Having matured such plans for 
a great school, Mr. Chas E. Em- 
merich took charge of the Indas- 
trial Training scto»l in February, 
1895. and the enormous growth 
of the school, the comments of distinguished authorities, and the 
fact that the majority of students in this school are boys, all show 
in what measure he has succeeded in his work. 

Not all departments had been thoroughly equipped when the 
school first opened its doors. The necessary chemical and phy- 
sical laboratories had been provided, as well as ample recitation 
rooms and library facilities. In the technical division of the 
school the wood- working room and forge room had been equippec. 
Everything was of most approved stamp and in accordance with 
modern requirements. 

The wood working shop includes not only working benches 
and lathes, but all the machines found in a modern planing mill. 
All lumber is brought into the shop rough, and it is sawed, planed, 
and shaped under the eye of the student. 

In the forge room, where the student works the second year, 
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School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 

N. Y., Cin , Chicago, Boston, 
Atiaota, nystene, Or, 
Appleton & o., D., . Y. & Chi. 


| f~ Sch. Fur. Co.,Minneap.,Minn 
u 


Armstrong & Son, A. C. "Mia York | 
Baker & Taylor Co., 2 

Clive, W. B. men 
Harper & Brothers, = 
Harison, Wm. B. = 

Holt & Co., Henry, “eg 
Jenkins, Ww. R. - 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Lovell & Co., A. AY 
Macmillan & Co., N. Y., and Chi. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co.,New York 
The Morse Co., 


Mutual Book Company, - 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, - 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac - 
Potter & Putnam, mi 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. - 
Sheldon & Co., = 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P. - 


University Publishing Co., 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 


Van Nostrand, D. New York 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. “ 
Wood & Co., Wm., 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston 


Boston School § surely Co., ” 
Educational! Pub. 7 
Ginn & Co., ‘Boston, X. , , Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Hough*on, Mifflin & Co., “ oe 
Lee & shepard, Boston 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Boston and N. Y. 
Perry Mason & Co. Boston 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 

Bos., N. Y., Chi 

Thompson, Brown & Go., Boston 
Ware Wm. & Co., 


Sadlier & Co., Ww. B. Balto. Md. 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Griggs, 8. C.&Co, ved 
Upen C Jourt Pub. Go ‘ - 
Powers, O. “ 
Rand, SieNaliy & Co., ” 
Scott, Foresman & Co., ” 
Western Pub. House, - 


Werner School Book Co., 

Chicago, N. Y , Boston, Phila. 
Butler E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Eldredge Bros., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. a4 
McKay, David, “a 
Potter & Co. Jno. E. ani 
Sower Co., Christopher * 
Johnson, B. F. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Williams & Roy ers, 

Roch., N. Y. Xe Chicago 

Practical Text- Book 
Clev eland, 0. 


C. A. Nichols & Co., 

Springfield | Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
King, Richardson & Co., a 


Tusic Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Church Co. 

C:ncinnati, New York, Chicago 
8. W. Straub, Chicago 


Book Covers 


Harison, W. Bev. New York City 
Van Evern, P. F. ad 
Holden Book Cover Co., 

- Springtield, Mass. 


School Furniture 


Allen, Chas. 
Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co., 
Chandler 1 cree Desk Co., “* 
Perry, Ge " 
Hudson School Furniture Co., 
‘Athens, 0. 

Union School Furniture Co., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kane & G3 Thos. Chi icago 
Rowles, E. V ws Ann 
Sherwood & C ” 
U. 8S. School Sirattare Co., * 


Boston 


Andrews Sch. Fur. Co., WN. Y. City 
Galpen, R.H , = 
Ran‘ tolph McNutt, Buffalo, R. 2. 


Buffalo Sch. Fur. Co 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. C 0. Cleveland, 0. 
Favorite Desk Seat. Co., 
Oho Rake Co., Dayton, O. 
G.R, Seating Co., Gand Rap) ds,Mch. 
Haney Sch. Fur. 
Man Sch. Fur. Co., Manttowoe, Wis. 
Murshall Sch.Fur.Co ,Marshall Mch. 
Stafford, E. H. (o., Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co.,Northville, Mich. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O 
Durant lesk Co., cine, Wis. 
Rich’d Sch. Fur. Co., r. ~~ Ind. 
Springfield Sch. Fur. C 
Springfield, Th. 

.J.Seh. Fur.Co. Trenton, N. J. 
Rane he Sch. Fur. Co 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 





rl. Sch. Fur. Co. 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 


Chem. 
Franklin Ed. Co., 
Hall, Thos. & Sons. 
Hammett. J. L Co. 
Knott, L_E. App. Co., 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, 
Thompson, A. T. & Co., 
Zieglar Electric Co.. 


Central Sch, Supply Co., Chicago. | Western Pub 


Manasse, L. 

Mclatosb Battery Co., 
Olmsted Scientific Co., 
Robbins A. L, Co., 
Sargent & Co.. E H. 


Boston 
oe 


“ 
7 
“ 


“ 


Chicago 


“ 


U. 8. School Furniture Co., * 


Walmsley, Fuller & Co., 
Lohmann Bros. 


“ 


Greenville, O. 


Hough, Romeyn B., Lowville, N.Y. 


Becker, Christian, 
Beseler, Charles 
Eimer & Amend, 
J. B. Colt & Co., 
Keutffel & Esser, 
McAllister & Co., 
Richards & Co., 
Gundlach Opt. ry 0., 
Ward's Nat. Sci. Estab., 


New Y ork City | 


ir) 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Eberbach Drug & ( ‘hem. Co.. 
nn Arbor, Mich. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
Milligan, C. T. 

Queen & Co., 

Kau. Wm. H., 

Williams, Brown & Ear}, 
Zentmayer, J. 
Bausch & Lomb, 
Henry Heil Chem. Co., 


Phila. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Weston Elec. Inst. Co., 


Newark, N. J. 


Warner & Swasey, 
Edgeconib, W. C. 


Clev 
Mystic, Conn. 


eland, O. 


School Supplies 


See also Blackbeards, Book Covers. 


Charts, Flags, Mi 


‘aps, Globes, 


Bells, 


School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 


ial, etc. 

Boston School Supply Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L. 
Acme School Supply Co., 
Barnes, C. M Co., 

Caxton Co., The 


Be ston” 


Cc bicago | \} 


rt 


Central School Supply House, ~ 


Donahue & Hennebery, 


Educational Aid Association, ” 
re 


Flanagan, A. 

Kane & Co. Thos. 

Oliver Adams Pub. Co., 
Olmsted, W. L. 

Rowles, E. W. A., 
Standard School Fur. Co., 


U. S. School Furniture Co., * 


Welch, W. M. & Co, 
Century Sch. Supply Co 


Smith & White M’f’ eC Co, 


Bell, W. L. & Co., 
Choate, W. F. Co., 


Chicago, Til. 


— oke, Mass. 
ansas wy | 
Albany, N 


Americ#n Mfg. Co. Jamestown N.Y. 
Twin City 8.8.C».,Minpneapolis, Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 


Andrews School Fur’g Co., 


ry 


Central School Supply House." 


Harison, W. Bev., 

Olcott, J. M.. 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
Potter & Putnam, 
Schermerhorn & co., > 
Wilson. J. B 

Me Clees & Co., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 


Phila. Pa. 
Pry fi 


Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 


Youngstown, O. 
Sch.& Off. Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston. Jamaica. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 


Erasers. 
Bell, J. 
tN Co., J. L., 


Boston 
ee 


Central Sch, Supply House, 


Chicago. 


U. 8S, School Furniture Co., 


Bell, W. L. & Co 
Crown Slate Co., 


Olcott, J. M. 


| Silicate State Co., 


Kansas City 
Consolidated Lehigh Slate Co. 


+ N.Y. 


Franklin M’f’g¢ Co, Rochester, N.Y. 
Slatiogton-Bangor Slate Co., 


Slatin 
Hyatt Slate Co.., 
Am. Soapstone Finish Co. 


on, Pa 


Betblehem, Pa. 


Chester Depot, Vt. 
American Mfg. Co.,Jamestown,N.Y. 


U.S Saree DS. Toledo, 0. 
Acme Sch. Sup. Co. Chicago, 


Standard Soh ‘ur. Co.. 
Londergon, W. H. & Co. 
American Slate B. B. Co. he 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 


iT 


Phila. 


| Charts 


Burlington, Ia | 





| Boston School Supply Co., Boston 








Ginn & Co., 
»JS.L., = 
Silver, Burdett & Co., * 
Century School Supply Co., 
‘Chi icago. 


Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Educational Aid Association, 
| The Caxton Co. 7 
U. 8. School Farnitare Co., “ 
House, ' 

L. & Co., 


sell, W. Kansas City 
N. Y.C. 


Pranklig Publishing Co., 
Harison. W. Bev % 
Kellogg & Co., EL . we 
Mutual Book Co., we 
Potter & Putnam. - 


Potter & Co.. Jobn E. Philadelphia 
| Congdon, C. H., St. Paul, Minn, 
Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N.Y. 
King, Richardson & Co.. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W. H. -Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
| Flanagan, A. ss 

| March 3ros., Lebanon, O. 


| Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Excelsior Publishing Co., 


| Kellogg & Co., E. L., 
| Ogilvie, J. S. ” 
| Russell, R. H. & Son ig 


Garrett ‘Co. be 2 Philadelphia 
Penn. Pub. Co - 


John E. Potter & Co., = 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 

The Century Co., = 

Funk & Wagnalls, * 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. & C., Springfield, Mass. 


| Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 








Goes Lithographic Co. Chicago. 
Central Sch Supply House, * 
Rickett’s, C. L., 
Ames & Rollinson, 
Fouch, A. J. & Co., 
| Wilcox, John, Milford, N. Y. 
i H. Carter & Co., Boston 


Duplicating Apparatus. 


Lawton & Co., New York. 
Neostyle Co., = 
Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago 


Flags, [ledals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Robert Miller Co., - 
Oak Hall Co., 4 
Carpenter & Co., Chicago 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Channon, 0., ws 
U.S. School Furniture Co., “™ 

| American Flag Co., Easton, Pa. 
Joel, A. J. New York ity 
| Consolidated Firew’ks Co., “ 
Thorp & Co., 8. 8S. * 
Degrauw, pyner & Co., pas 
Ensign M’f’g a 


New York 
Warren, Pa. 


| a ga & Hoaeco, Moments N.J. 


Frink zabeth, N. J. 
Gymnasium Pennene-a 
Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 

Narragansett, Mach. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
Schumacher, Gym. Co, Akron, 0. 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co. J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. asm A 
Schermerhora Co., J. W., N. A 


Steiger Co., E. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 


Hammacher, schlemmer & Co., 


| 





New York. 
Barnes, W.F. & zobe, Rockford, Ill. 


| Seneca Falls M’f’ 


€ ae Falls, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. ae 
Worcester, Mass. 


Morse Mach. Co., 
Reed, F. E. & Co., 


Strelinger, C A. & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


llinerals 


English Co., New York City 
Simmons, E. 


| Ward's .¥ Sei Co.,Rocnester, N.Y. 


Howell, E. Washingtoo, D.C. 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 
Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 


Hammett Co.,J L, Boston 
Central Sch. Supply House, 


Chicago. 
Olmsted, W. A. me 
Rand, McNally, & Co., ™ 








U.S. School Furniture Co. “ 
Westera Fub. House, ” 


Bell, W. L. & Co.,, Kansas City 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Harison W. Bev. - 
Andrews Mfg. Co.. Chicago 


Holbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt. 
Cheney Globe Co. Mystic Bridge, * 
Schedler, H. New York 
Howell, E. E., Washington, D. C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
Faber, A. W., - 
Barnes & Co., A. 8. » 
Crawford, J & ‘o. - 
Eagle Pencil Co., - 
Faber, Eberhard, es 
Spencerian Pen Co., pe 
Eclectic Pen Co., - 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, = 
Esterbrook Pen Co., = 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co., Meriden. Ct. 
Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee. Wis, 
Western Ink Co, Winchester, Ind, 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. 4. 
Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Central Sch. Supply House, 
Chicago 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Walker M’f’g Co. 
Andrews Sch. Fur’g - a = 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Photos for Schools. 


Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Dunton, C. H. & Co - 
Heggar, Frank, New York 
Franz Hanfstaeg], - 
Berlin Photo Co, = 

Ad. Braun & Co., sa 


Program Clocks. 


Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, La 
Blodgett Bros., Boston, M 
Prentiss Clock Co. R. “any 


School Records, Blanks, and 


Stationery. 
Babb, Ed. E. Boston 
Hammett Co.. J. L., - 
Oliver Adams Pub. Co., Chicago 


Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Donahue & Hennebery, pet 
U. 8. School hae ag ge | 
Lippincott Co., J. Phila, 
Smith & White M’ Pe C 0., 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Sta. & Paper Co., N. Y.C. 
American News Co., ” 


Daniel Slote & Co., fae 
Olcott, J. M. _ 
Blair Co., J. C. Huntington, Pa. 


School Bells 


Blake Bell Founéey, 
Hammett Co., 
McShane Bell “Mh ,Baltimore,Md. 
Central Sch, Supply House, 

Chicago, 
U.S. School Furniture Co. “ 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0. 
4 ~ 5 - 

Am. le a a Northville, Mich, 
Meneely Bell Co., roy, N. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Rumsey & Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Stuckstede & Bros., St Louis, Mo. 


Second Hand School Books. 


Boston 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Geo. B. Doan, Chicago 
Allen, D. A. - 
Barnes, C. M. Co., pe 


Harison, W. Bey. vu. 
Hinds & Noble, - 
Keyser, W. HH. & Co., Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Agencies 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Penn, Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
Beacon oe 
Co-operative’ ™ » 
Eastern ” - pe 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, oe 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 
National Teachers’ Agency. “ 
The Thurston Teachers Agency. 
Chicage 
Winchell’s Agency, Chic-go 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, * 
G. B. Free, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Denver 


Colo. Teachers’ Agency, 
National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 




















Texas School Agency, T 
Marshall, Tex. ypewriters, 
Hazard Agency. Minneapolis, Minn. Am, Writing Mach. Co., a. 
Coyriere, N. Y¥.C. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, os 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, Densmore qy pewriter Co., 


Boston, New York,Chicago Hammond Typewriter Co., - 
Toronto, Los Angelos Yost Typewriter Co., = 
Hazen, Irving, Met. Tea, Bu., Typewriter Exchange, = 
N. Y.C. Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
N. Y. Educatioral Been, - Daugherty Typew riting Co., 
Schermerhorn Co., J. © Pittsburg, Pa., 
Young-Fultop, Mrs. Me oo “6 Williams Type Co., a he Cit ity 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Ford Type Co., ees 
meat aw Saginaw, ma 
een, C. W., Syracuse, 
Robertson, I. Seep his,” Tenn. Heating « Ventilating 
Educationa) Ex. Providence, R.I. Am. Boiler Co., Boston 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phiia, Pa. Boston Blower Co , i 
Parker, C. J. Raleigh, N.C. Exeter Machine Works, 74 
Southern Teachers’ Exchange. Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., S 
Nashville, Tenn. Ideal Boiler Co., ” 
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Ma Furnace Co., Ee U. 8. Heater Co., Pe Mich. 
mith & mt. 00. BP. 0., - Hy ‘att & Smith Mfg. C - 
¥. Sturtev ant Co os Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co. = “ 
Y; = E. M. Link, Machine Co. ‘Brie, Pa. 
Buffa o Ls Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Stover Heater Co., Freeport. Ih. 
McLain Co., J. H. Canton, 0. Herenden Mfg.Co.. Geneva. N. 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago Boston, New York, Phila., Pa. 


Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. Hartford Heater Co.. Hartford, ct. 
Chicago. Raymond Campbell Mfg. Co.. 
American Boiler Co., N. Y.C. Middletown, Pa, 


Boynton Furnace Co., = Mowry. W. C. Norwich, Conn. 
Fuller & Warren Co., - H. Sandmyer & Co., Peoria, Til. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood “2 I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadel phia 
Hart & Crouse, - Howard Furnace Co. Sy racuse, N.Y. 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, ya Pease Furn. Co.. J. F..Syracuse, N.Y. 
Standard Radiator Co., - Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, _ Y. 
Peck & Williamson Co. CincinnatiO. Carton Furnace Co. U tica, N Me Be 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., Giblin & Co. 


Clifton, N. J. Kernan Furnace Co., 
Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa. Russell Wheeler & Co., " 
Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., Dayton,O. Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa. 





below, but we suggest that the architects be ad- Buildings.” 
dressed directly, mentioning Tix Scoot Journar. Hilton, Howard 








Beman, S. S. 


75 Westminster St., 7 


Architects of many Bostcn Schools, also High 


» Joseph Seminary, Nottingham, O. Physical lab- Bos Ss. 
A rch | tects oratory, Adelbert College, Cleveland. Wheelwright « Haven ; reget Mas 
* ie ty 


Schweinfurth, J. A. School Buil¢ing, Marlboro, Mass. 

We publish below a directory of architects who xchange Building Boston, Mess. Potter, William A. New York City, 
have had experience in designing and planning school Architect of James St.and Seymour St. Schools, Architect of the Teachers College, N. Y. City. 
buildings. Sesste of Education usually employ a Auburn, N. Y., etc. Commencement Hall, Princeton College, N. J. 
competent architect 
and the result is a dignified well pineal ctonant: Gardner, Byrne & Gardner McKim, Mead and White. New Yorx Cry. 
cal structure, a credit to the city ortown. We shall : SPRINGFIEL D; Mass. Architects of Columbia College Buildings, New 
be glad toanswer correspondence as to the names Mr. Gardner is the author of Gardner’s ‘School York, University Buildings, New York, Brooklyn 


Institute, Latin School, Baltimore, Md., etc, 


Marshall, Henry Rutgers, New Yorx Crry. 
Architect of Brearley school, 9 W. s4th Street, 
N. Y. City, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore Md. 


- Provipence, R.I, 


Eyre, Wilson - : ; 
Architect of Laboratories and Medical School, ‘ ‘ 
927 Chestnut St... - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Northwestern University. Lamb and Rich. New York City, 
Architect of the Educational Building, 61 E. Architects of Alumni Hall, Dartmouth College, 
oth street, N. Y. Brocklesby, Wm. C. tag Cr. Hanover, Ni H., Berkeley School, 9 Ww. «th St. 
Architect Dormitory for Smith College, North- ew York, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, ‘ 
Schweinfurth, Albert C. ampton, Mass., and New Britain High School,Ct. 
San Francisco, Cat. Copes and Stewardson, Puiave:rnia, Pa, 
Schweinfurth, C.F Cc Bullard, Geo. Wesley Tacoma, Was, Architect of Pembroke Hall, Bryn Mawr Col- 
weinturth, U.F. LEVELAND, O. Architect of Puget Sound University, Young lege, Dormitory Buildings for University of 
Architect of Ursuline Convent, Cleveland. St. Men's Hall, etc. Pennsylvania, etc, 





School Law. 


Recent Decisions of Importance. 


By R. D, FIsHER. 


Higher Branches—Contract to Teach—Compensation — 
Statute, 

The trustee or trustees of a common school district may con- 
tract with a teacher that the latter may teach certain higher 
branches and as a part of his compensation have the right to 
charge and receive compensation therefor from all pupils taking 
such branches, under Kentucky statutes section 4364, entitling all 
pupils of school age within the district to free tuition in certain 
studies specified in section 4383, and section 4506, providing that 
no teacher shall be required to teach any other than the common 
school branches, unless it is so specified in a written contract wih 
the trustees, 

Mayor vs. Cayce et al Trustees, etc. Ky.C. of App. 30 L. R. 
A., 697. 


Note :—The above case presents a peculiar question in the law of public 
schools, which does not seem to have been decided in any prior case, The 
appellant contended that all of the resident pupils of the district are en- 
titled to instruction in every branch of learning that is taught, by permis- 
sion of the trustees, in the school during the term for which the commcn 
school is to be kept. To keep or conduct a ‘common school” and a 
‘‘private school” in the common school building at one and the same 
time is plainly against the policy of the law. That the statutes provi.le 
that all of the resident pupils of the district shall have the privilege of the 
school ‘‘free of expenses” and without being required ‘‘ to contribute 
toward defraying ” the expenses of the schcol. 

But the trustees agreed and contracted that the teacher should have the 
privilege of teaching these ‘‘ higher branches,” and, as a part of his com- 
pensation, might charge those tuition who sought to avail themselves of 
his services in these branches. The court holds that the contract did no 
wrong to appellant whose daughter wished to be instruc:ed in higher 
branches. ‘* While we do not find this thing expressly authorized,” said 
the court, *‘ we donot find it prohibited by the school law, notwithstanding 
section 4364 provides that any person may attend these common schools 
who can obtain the consent of the trustees and of the teacher, and who will 
pay the tuition charged.” Whether this tuition shall go to the common 
school fund, or paid to the teacher is a matter of contract between the 
trustees and the teacher ; for there is nothing in the law preventing con- 
tracts between them whereby the teacher may give lessons in the higher 
branches of education for his own profit. So long as there is no fund pro- 
vided for the teaching of these higher branches there is_ncthing illegal in 




















the trustees, by contract with the teacher to instruct those pupils where 
parents desire them to take such instruction at their own expense. The 
court, however, does not wholly commend the policy of the plan, It only 
declares it is not illegal. It is a power that should be exercised with great 
prudence and caution, and care should be taken always that it in no wise 
impairs the duty, obligation, or efficiency of the teacher in the common 
school branches required by law to be taught to other pupils. 


Contract to Teach—Presumption Of—Dismissal of Teacher 
—How Effected— Damages. 

1. Consent on the part of a board of school trustees to a writ- 
ten contract by its president employing a teacher will be pre- 
sumed from the fact that the teacher enters upon the discharge 
of his duties under the contract with the knowledge of all the 
members of the board ; and, if with the consent of the board, the 
president had power to make the contract, it will, after such entry, 
be valid and binding on the board. 

2. The dismissal of a school teacher after a legal employment 
must be effected under the provisions of sec. 1734 of the code, 
and any other mode of Gismissal is wrongful 

3. Where a legal discharge of a school teacher can only be ef- 
fected in a particular manner, evidence of good grounds for a 
discharge is immaterial as teing outside of the issues, in an action 
to recover damages, which is based upon a contract and a wrong- 
ful dischar, e. 

Hellen Hull vs. Aplington School District, etc., lowa S, C., 
Oct. 2, 1896. 

Note :—Under the political code, boards of education in cities can re- 
move a teacher, ‘* when elected,”’ only for the violation of the rules of the 
board of education or for incompetency, or unprofessional or immoral 
conduct, especially where the time of employment is not fixed by contract. 
The clause in the code prohibiting the removal of a teacher without cause 
applies to previously elected teachers and is, violated by removing a 
teacher to a lower grade. So held by the California supreme court in 
Kennedy vs. San Francisco Board of Education, 

In New York state the trustees of a public school have the power to dis- 
charge a teacher at pleasure either with or without cause, but a teacher has 
a remedy on his contract for wrongful dismissal. Su artwood vs. Walbridge, 
57, Hun. 33. A teacher, removed by the board of education in a manter 
not provided by law, may by mandamus compel recognition and permission 
to perform her duties as a teacher. The intention of the 'aw-making 
power to retain teachers in schools. unless removed in the manner pro- 
vided by statute, would render null and void any by-law of the board of 
education or any rule of government by which the school officers, without 
the removal required, could dispense with the teacher. Profle vs. Van 
Siclen 43 Hun., 537. 

Although a contract between a teacher and the school district board 
must be in writing, it need not be reduced to writing during the session of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 488.) 
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A. & B., Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
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always 


y. R. J., W. R. Jenkins, New York. 


the nearest branch. 
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— 's French = 
French in 3m Pitman 
Ginn’s French ¢ (ai), : & Co; 
Magills Gram, wer Co. 


Magill's Mod. Fr. writ vay 
Chardenel's (4), Allyn & Bacon 
Rollin’s Reader 

Edgren’ J (2), D.C.H. & Co. 
Grandgent’ 
Grandgent’ : Les. (3), 


Macm. 
Fasnacht {2) Comp., - 
Fasnacht (2) Readers. 
Russell’ . . Auth ai}. 0. ~4 Ge. 
Bercy (11 ns 
Bernard yy, 
Coppee (5), 
Fontaine (3), 

rel’s Seema, 
Joyne’s, Otto (3), 
w itney’ s Grammar (3) “ 
Bregg’s Guide, E. & Bro. 


Geometry & Me 
t 


H. H. & Co. 


etry. 
Davies’ Geom. & [rig. (3), 
A. B.C 


Bornbeock's Geom. 
White's Geom. (2), 


“ 


Wells’ Grom (3), L.8.&8. 
- (4), no 
Nichol's Geers. Qs 
Bartol’s ** a 
Chauvenet’s Geom., J. B. L. Co. 
Chauvenet's Trig. _ 
Potter’s Geom. J.E. P. & Co. 
Hill's Geom (3), _— & Co. 


Wentworth’s Geom (2) 
Wentworth‘s Geom.& Trig." 
Wentworth s Trig. (5), 
Brooks’ Geom., 
Trig. 

bad Geom. & Tr‘ 
Bowser’sP.@S.Geom 5. Cc. H&Co. 
Hopkins’ Geom, 
Hunt’s 








C. ‘sower Co. 


Fasnacht's Comp. 
Beresford-W ebb Pidctere OO 


Brackley & Freedlander, Ger. & 
Eng., G. & Co 
Joy nes. Otto (4) 


H. H & Co. 
Otto’s rammar, - 
= el - 

W hitney’s ° ” 
Schmitz’ Ele. (2) Sheldon 
Martin’s (4) Werner 

Greek 
Coy’s Beginners, A. B.C. 


Gleason & Atherton’s 


First Book, yo 
Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram., “ 
Harkness’ Ist Book, 
Harper & Castle’s Primer, 
Harper & Wallace’s 

cenophop 
Johnson’s 3 books of Iliad, * 
Keep’s Greek Lessons, > 


“ 


“ 


meer 's Herodotus, Harper 
Merriam’s ~ 
Clark’s Xenophon, D. McKay 


Clark's Homer, 
Cornell’s Series, 
Fiagg’s 

Fowler (Thucy did 28) 
Goodwin Grammar, 
Goodwin & White (Xeno ; 


phon), 
Jebb, Homer, 
Liddell Scott, Lexicon 
Greek Classics (27), a 
Macm. 


), 
Reon" s Tliad Attyn & Bacon 
Kelsey’s Xenophon 
Baire, ist Lesson, 
| 4 


Greek Chosen Ele., (25) piecm. 


Ginn & Co. 


“ 
“ 


“ 


“ 


Yonges Lexicon, arper 
U.S. History. 
Barnes’, (2), A. B.C. 
Eclectic (2), ” 
Egrleston’ 's (2), psi 
Hunter’ a 
Swinton’ 3 (2), - 
Anderson’s (5), M, M. & Co. 
Ellis’, Werner 
Macx uL’s, . B. & Co, 
Morris . B. L. Co. 
Montgomery's (2) pane & Co. 
| Sheldon’ 8 (2), . H. & Co. 
Thomas’ _ 
Dodge’s, L. &8. 
Fiske’s, H. M. & Co. 
| Barnes’, A. 8. B. & Co. 
} Channing’ . Macm. 
Higgiuso L. G. & Co. 
Armstrong’ $ Primer of, A.&Son 
Johnston's, ‘Scribner 


Griggs | 


Grecian History. 


Barnes’ Brief History, «.B.C 
Fyffe’s, see 

T alhbeimer’ 8, = 
Myers’, Ginn & Co. 
Oman’s, L. G. & Co. 
Robinson Macm. 
Jevon’s eaten, Scribner 
Curtius’, = 
Cox’s, Harper 
Smith’s, - 
Pennell’s, Allyn & Bacon 

Ancient History. 

Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C. 
Thalheimer’s Manual, yes 

My , i * 
Ander . M. & Co. 
McKail’s ‘3 or ein Lit., ‘Seribner 


Epochs of (11) 
German History. 


Lewis’, Harper 
Taylor’s, B.,, Appleton 
Hosmer— Literature, Scribner 


French History. 


Jervis’, Ha 
Montgomery’s Gino & So. 
Anderson’s, M. M. & Co., 
Markham’s, Harper 


Language Lessons & Gram. 





| Biogham’s Gram, E. H. 


Lockwood’s Les. in Eng. 
Ginn & Co 


Greene’s (4), 

Powell’s Language, (4) 
Atwell’s Exercises, P. 
Hyde’sLes.inEng.(6),D.C.H &Co. 
Meiklejohn’ 's Gram., 
West’s Elements of, 
West's for Beginners, 
Salmon’s Grammar, L. G. & Co. 
Baskervill & Sewell’s, A. B. C. 
Clark’s (2). 

Harper & Burgess, ro 
Harvey’s (2) 
Holbrook’s Grammar, 
Long’s (3), 


Ta 
axwell’s (3), 
Park's, (2), 


Swinton’s (2) 
March’s Anglo-Saxon, Hatper 
& 


eed’s ° 
Reed a & Kellogs’ 8 (3), 


Macm. 


“ 
“ 
“ 





Raub Werner 
Brown’s (3), w 
Normal Course (4) 5S. 

Buck’s G mar (2), J.E.P. 
Tarbell’s Lang.(2), Ginn & Co. 
Whitney & Lockw ood sa 
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Flushings of Heat, 


Skin, etc. 


For Bilious and Nervecus disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Headache, Giddiness, Swelling and Dis- 
tress after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness or Constipation, 


The first Dose will give 


Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
Every sufferer will ~~ _alamnneet them 


Wonderful V Medicine ! 


KA 


Sick 


Blotches on the 





sts 
KK 


ste sts si 
. 











Fora 

Weak Stomach, = 
| Impaired Digestion, xt 
Disordered Liver, 3 
they act like magic, arousing with the ss 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical x 
energies of the human frame, and are B 
positively = 
. . a 
| Without a Rival! £ 
| They quickly restore females to complete || Ky 

| health, because they promptly remove ob- || 
structions or irregularities of the system. | * 


25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


B. F. ALLEN | CO., 365 Canal St.. New York. 
k Free upon application 


Address, 


+ 








story. 





nerves ; 





Insignia of Health 


Bright Eyes and... 
Clear Complexion 


Right sort of food, the easily digested 
and nourishing kind soon tells the 
Have you discarded pulpy 
white flour bread and substituted the 


Makes brain, muscles, bone 


If your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
avoid substitutes. 


our label ; 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 





WHEAT 


as ground by the 
Franklin Mills, in your household? 


having all the food elements 
of the entire wheat berry retained, 
this flour isn’t white; therein is where 
it is rich—in gluten. 


and 








Genuine 





absolutely Pure ; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many substitutes do; 
can be used with 


PERFECT SAFETY, 


INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
should be used by all 


CYCLISTS 


(JOLFERS. 


Unequaled for 


rubbin 


g 

STRAINED MUSCLES; 
healing Cuts, Bruises, 
Sprains, Wounds, Etc. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES- 
WEAK, WATERY, WORTHLESS. 


AE Ponp’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave 


New York. 
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School Law. 


. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 485.) 
the board, but it is sufficient if it made by parol during such session, and 
signed after the adjournment of the board. 
Kans. 695. 

In Missouri the board of directors of a school district has no power to 
summarily put an end to acontract with a teach: r, and dismiss him for in- 
competency or immorality. That power is given by statute to the county 
school commissioner. Armstrong vs. School District, etc., 19 Mo. App. 
462. 


Location of School House— Board of Education— Jurisdiction 
— Netice by County Commissioners. 

On appeal from the proceedings had by the county comm‘s- 
sioners the court, He/d, (1) That the warrant for the annual meet- 
ing of a school district specifies the location of a school-house 
with sufficient definiteness to give the board of education juris- 
diction in the premises. under Gen. Laws, chapt. 88, sec. 5, pro- 
viding, “If at a meeting duly holden for the purpose the district 
do not agree upon a location for school-house, * * * the 
school committee upon the petition of three or more voters, shall 
determine the location,” the warrant reading: ‘To see if the 
district will vote to build a new school-house, at or near the vil- 
Ir ge. 

2. Even if notice of hearing by county commissioners as to the 
location of a district school house, under the final authority given 
them in the matter by Gen. Laws, c. 88, sec. 6, should be in ac- 
cordance with sec. 7, the district alone, in its corporate capacity, 
can take objection that it was given otherwise. Bill dismissed. 

Newell et al vs. Toun of Hancock et al, New Hampshire, S. 
C., May 11, 1896. 


School Districts—Diviston—Apportionment of Funds—Es- 
toppel. 

Action by school district No. 53, of Douglass county and oth- 
ers against school district No. 46, of Douglass county and others 
to recover an amount awarded in its favor on an apporticnment 
of district funds. On appeal from a judgment in favor of plain- 
tiffs, the court held, 


1, That it is, by section 9, of our school law (chap. 79, comp. 
st.) made the duty of the county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, upon the erection of a new school district formed in whole 
or in part from one or more districts possessed of school-houses 
or other property, to determine the amount due to such new dis- 
trict from the parent district or districts on account of such prop- 
erty, upon the basis, as nearly as practicable, of the taxable prop- 
erty in the respective districts at the time of the division. 

2. That the duty in that regard is a continuing one, and the 
failure of the superintendent to take any action towards a division 
of the corporate property will not, in the absence of such long 
continued acquiescence as would work an estoppel against the 
new district, prevent the latter from asserting its rights, with re- 
spect to such property. Judgment affirmed. 

School Dist. No. 46 vs. School Dist. No. 53, etc., Neb. S C., 
Sept. 16, 1896. 

School Districts—Organization—Presumplion of Legality — 
When Arises—Dissolution—Constitutional Law—Delegation 
of Legislative Power. 


1. When an independent school district has been dissolved 
pursuant to statute, no presumption in favor of the continued 
legal existence of the district under General Statutes, 1894 sec. 
3648, arises from the fact that certain inhabitants of the former 
district have persisted in the usurpation of corporate powers for 
one year after the dissolution, by attempting to keep up the or- 
ganization of the district by holding elections. hiring teachers, 
and keeping a school. If a district is legal'y dissolved, and this 
fact is made to appear, this statutory presumption would not ob- 
tain. 

2. General Laws 1885 c. 170 (Gen. Stat. 1894 sec. 3813,, pro- 
viding for the dissolution of independent school districts, is not 
unconstitutional as being a delegation of legislative power. In 
such cases as the present, the legislature has acted and declared 
when an independent school district shall be dissolved, that is, 
whenever two thirds of the legal voters veting at a special election 
called for the purpose of ascertaining their views on the subject, 
express their opposition to the further continuance of the district, 
then the district is dissolved, not by the voters, but by the legis- 
lative act itself. 

State Exrel Tracy vs. Cooley (Co. auditor) Minn. S.C., July 7, 
1896. 

Note :—1In this case the school district as originally organized was dis- 


solved, by vote of the people. A minority refused to accept the decision 
and usurped corporate powers by attempting to continwe the district by 


Faulk vs. McCartney, 42 
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holding elections and hiring teachers. Then they asked for a writ of 
mandamus compelling the county auditor to issue a warrant for the pay of 
the teachers and other expenses. This he refused on the ground of the 
illegal exi-tence of the district. The court discharged the writ holding 
that the district had been dissolved in accordance with all the substantial 


requirements of the statute, and this court affirms that finding and 
decree. 


School Officers—Right to Bid in Property at Foreclosure. 

Under Rev Svat. c. 122, art. 3, sec. 35, entitled, ‘“‘ Schools,” the 
trustees of schools have the right to buy in the premises at a sale 
made in proceedings to foreclose a mortgage taken by them 
thereon for school moneys loaned. 

Trustees of Schools vs. Arnold, 58 lll., App. 103. 

Use of School Buildings—Held in Trust—Directors. 

Under the school law (Act May 8, 1854), public school build- 
ings are he'd by the directors as corporate bodies in trust for 
school purposes only, and such directors cannot authorize their 
use for church, Sunday-school lyceum, political or other purposes 
foreign to public instruction. 

Bender vs. Streaback, Penna. Com, Pl. 17, Pa. Co., C. R., 5c. 


Statutory Bond—Failure to Require—Construction of Build- 
ing—Matcrial Men. 

Where members of a school board fa'l to require a contractor 
for the erection of a school-house to give the statutory bond for 
the payment of laborers and material men, neither notice nor de- 
mand is necessary to a cause of action against the school board 
for interest thereby accruing to the laborer or material man for 
labor or material furnished in the construction of a school build- 
ing. 

Staffon vs. Lyon et al, Mich, S, C., 68 N. W. R, 151. 

School Director—Authority to Pass on Qualifications. 

School directors of schools in Philadelphia, have no authority 
to pass on the qualifications of a fellow director to the office for 
which he was regularly elected. 

Commonwealth vs. Manning, Phila. Com. Pl.; 5 Pa. Dist. R., 
439. 


School Officers—Authority Of. 

The officers of a school district cannot by contract create a 
district liability for the building of a school-house, unless they 
were first wo authorized so to do, on a site selected, and out 
of the funds provided for that purpose, by the electors of the dis- 
trict. 

School Dist. No. 80 vs. Brown et al, Kans. S. C., 42 C. L. J., 
210. 


Schools—Officers— Women—Superintendent. 

Where the laws of 1889-90 p. 348 (1 Hill’s Code, sec. 175), 
providing for the election of county superintendent of schools, 
provides that “he” shall give bond, et>., and fixes “his” term 
of office; and sec:ion 78 of the same act (1 Hill's code, sec. 856) 
provides that whenever the word “he or his” eccurs in the act 
referring to county superintendent, etc., or other school officers, 
it shall be understood to mean also “she or her.” He/d, under 
the provisions that a woman was capable and eligible to hold the 
office of county superintendent of schools. 


Russell vs. Guptzll, Wash., S.C, 42 C. L. J., 257. 
ar 
The Rural Candidate. 


When Jimson run for office, 
Why, t’would done you good to hear 
The way he cussed monopolies, 
In ringin’ words an’ clear ; 
The papers hed his picters, 
An’ his famblys’, every one, 
They ‘lowed as William Jimson 
Was “the deestric’s fav’rite son.” 


When Jimson run for office 
Why he run both morn and night ; 
He seized each farmer’s horny hand 
An’ shook ’em left ’an right 
He kissed at least a thousand babes ; 
Sich worcs as poets quotes 
He whispered into mother’s ears 
To rivet fathers’ votes. 


He ran both late an’ early, 
On the stump he’d oft orate, 
How as “rings” were crushin’ labor 
Jes’ as sure as any fate. 
But it came along November, 
An’ he cussed the more, they say, 
When Jimson run for office 


And the office got away. — Truth. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE 


By OLIVER FARRAR EmerRsSON, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and Philology in Western 
Reserve University. 

ee a $1.00 
‘** The abridgment of the larger work seems to me to 

have been done in a judicious way, and the result is 

an elementary manual which is distinctly superior to 
any other of the same aims. I shall recommend 

Emerson for the High School,.”—Prof. L. M. Harris, 

Lexington, Va, 


A HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS 
By FLORIAN Cajori, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
in Colorado University. 


x2mo, cloth. . . -$t.50 met, 
Second. = HALL AND KNIGHT’S 


can s 
Edition of ELETIENTARY ALGEBRA 
Revised and enlarged for the Use of Schools and 

Colleges. By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D. 


Half Leather, t2mo, . $1.10 net. 


THE EDUCATION 


OF THE 


CENTRAL 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 


A Study of Foundations, Especially 
of Sensory and Motor Training. 





SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


FOR THE 


GRAMMAR 


AND 


HIGH SCHOOLS 











MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS 


‘By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 
By ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD 


‘By ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPERE 


By CHARLES AND MARY Lams. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY 
By H. Gassiot (Mrs, Alfred Barton). 


NEW VOLUME 
ON 

NATURE 
STUDY. 


These Books 





child? en 





Now 
Ready 


THE AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTH 
FOR STUDENT’S USE. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Goveinment | 
of the United States. By JAMES BRYCE, with 


the assistance of Jess—E Macy, Professor of 
Political Science in lowa College. 


OM «<"« 4 2 « 6 « 3s RM 





American 
Edition of 


LOCK’S TRIGONOMETRY 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Revised by JoHN ANTHONY MILLER, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Mechanics and Astronomy, Indiana 
University, 


16mo, cloth $1.10 met. 
American = CHARLES SPITH’S 


ELEFENTARY ALGEBRA 
By IRVING STRINGHAM, Ph.D. 


Briefer Ed-tion, 408 pp. 


° $1.10 
Complete Edition, 584 pp. 


$1.20 
BY 


REUBEN POST 
HALLECK, M.A., 


SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Hrram Corson, LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Cornell University. 


16mo,clothh . . . «+ « - go cents. 


“ The book is just what students of Chaucer have 
desired for sometime. The Introduction is very well 
written, and the Notes give just what is needed for 
the interpretation of the text and no more.” 


ELEMENTARY SOLID GEOME- 
TRY 

By Henry Da.tias THOomPson, D.Sc., Ph.D., 

Professor of Mathematics, Princeton University. 


ramo,cloth . . . + «+ « « $1.10 #éé. 


American 
Edition of 


CHARLES SIITH’S 
ARITHIIETIC 


Revised by CHARLES HARRINGTON, Head Master 
of Dr. Sachs’ School for Boys, New York. 


16m9, cloth go cents net, 


Professor M. V. O'SHEA, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“ This book should be of great service to all teachcrs. | s 
problems of teaching from a wholly new standpoint ; and in my opinion 1* 
will be found most useful in showing how the methods of educational train 
ing must follow the laws of the development of the brain, Our educa- 


It attacks th® 


tional psychology has been, it seems to me, too largely theoretical and 


Author of 
** PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PsycHIC CULTURE.” 


12mo, cloth $1.00 


without solid foundation for some of its propositions; but I feel that this 
bvok is thoroughly scientific, and I trust it will aid in making our teaching 
more rational and wholesome. I am much pleased with the spirit and 
style of the book, and I think those teachers who wish to base their work 
upon a thoroughly scientific foundation would be greatly benefited by 
carefully studying ‘Education of the Central Nervous System,’ I shall 
use it here with my classes in some of my work.” 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


16mo. Cloth. Each, 50 Cents. 


nced more of such good reading. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONG 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE. 
THE WATER BABIES 
A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, 
HEREWARD THE WAKE 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
STORIES FROS1 the HISTORY of ROME 
By Mis. BEFSLY. 
TOWN GEOLOGY 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE 








I2mo. 


ADDISON B, POLAND, Assistant Supt., Public Instruction, New York, N, Y. : 


Allow me to express my great satisfaction that you are bringing out these admirable books, 
1 shall be glad to aid you in any possidle way to secure their introduction. 


Our 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
of the Best Songs and Lyrical Pieces in the English 
Language By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
TALES FROM SPENSER 
By SOPHIE MACLEHOSE. 
THE HEROES OF ASGARD 
Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. By A, AND 
E, Keary. 
WESTWARD HO! 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
DAYS WITH SIR ROGER de COVERLY 
BIOGRAPHIES 


By Lorp MacauLay. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS 


By MRS, MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘‘ Birdcraft,” ‘‘ The Friendship of Nature,” etc. 


Cloth. Colored Edges, $1.50. 


With many Illustrations by 
ALBERT D, BLASHFIELD 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Edw. A. Freeman. LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE, By Charlotte 


Were Bdopted Twelve English Statesmen. 60 cts. M. Yonge. Sch. Lib, 50 cts. 

By the Hew DAVID LIVINGSTON. By Thomas Hughes. Zxglish Men THE USITED STATES, By Edward Channing. $1.50. 

York Board of of Action. 75 cts, STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 2 Vols. By A. J. 
ato Ol =HUMPHREY DAVY, POET AND PHILOSOPHER. By Church. $r.00 each, 

Education, f.E. Thorpe. Century Science Series. $1.25, THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. By Mrs, Oliphant. 

Oct. 21 ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas Hughes. $1.00. 4 Vols. $3.00 per set. 


RICHELIEU. By Richard Lodge. 


By A.J. Church, Schoo/ Library. 50 cts. 


GLOBE READINGS, The FIVE G (\TEWAYS | 


OF KNOWLEDGE. Wilson. so cts. 


STORIES FROM VERGIL. By A.J. Church. soc. 
By Car-| SHORT STUDIES IN 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. 
roll. $t.00 


CHICAGO. 





F. S. Series, 75 cts. 
LITERATURE. By George Saintsbury. $1.50 
A HISTORY OF ELIZABETHAN LITERA- 
TURE. By George Saintsbury. $1.00. | 
THE POPULATIUN OF AN OLD PEAR | 
TREE. By Yonge. School Library. 50 cts. 
NATURE wy 


GE. By Gee. $1.10. 





NEW YORK. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. By Yonge. $1.00 
UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. By Yonge. $1.00. A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY | BEAUTIES OF NATURE 
ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO. 


By Lubbock. $1-50 

THE USE OF LIFE, By Lubbock. $1.25. 

ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. 
Badenoch, §1.25. 

SUNSHINE. By Amy Johnson. $1.25. 

BIRDCRAFT. By Mabel O, Wright. 


By 


$3.00, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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School Building Notes. 


ALABAMA, 
Jasper will erect a schoolhouse to cost $10,0c0. 
ARKANSAS. 
, a — will erect a high school building. Write F. S, Allen, arch., 
Joliet, Il. 
CALIFORNIA. 
_ Berkeley will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $15,000. Write board of ecuca- 
tion 
San Jose contemplates erecting a schoclhouse to cost $75,0co. Write 
George Meeker, arch. 
Tiburon contemplates erectinga schoolhouse to cost abcut $10,000. 
Write trustees. 
Whittier will erect a trades school building ;ccst $30,coc. Write John E. 
Coffin, Supt. Whitter state School. 
COLORADO. 
Denver will build addition to schoolhouse ; cost $39,000. Write Robert 
Roeschlaub, arch. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport will erect the Newfield school ; cost $25,385. Address Casey 
& Hurley, cons. 
Edgewood will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $75,000. 
Hartford will build addition to the first district school; cost $56,560. 
Write W. C. Brocklesby, arch. 
Meriden will make improvements to the State school for boys; cost $12,- 


000, 
. Naugatuck will build schoolhouse. Write Hill & Griggs, archs., Water- 
ury. 

New Haven will erect a schoclhouse. Write W. H. Allen, 82 Church 
+ “tliiae erect schoolhouse ; cost $75,000. Write L. W. Robinson, 
arch, 

Wallingford will erect Sunday school building. Write Rev. E.G Rich- 
ardson, arch, chairman building committee,—wiil erect a schoolhouse to cost 
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Washington will erect asctoolhouse ; cost $15,000. Write J. H. McKen- 
zie & Son, Augusta. 
ILLINOIS. 


Arcola contemplates erecting a schoolhouse that will cost about $10,000 

Champaign will erect the new Thornburg high school building. Write 
Dr. J. E. White, president board of education. 

Chicago will erect parochial schoolhouse for St. Vitus’ Bohemian church, 
Van Horn and Paulina streets. Write Kallal & Molitor, archs. 

Elwood will erect schoolhouse. Write W. K. Johnson, arch., Chicago. 

Freeport will erecta schoolhouse; cost $17,000. Write Julian Barnes, 
arch., Chicago. 

Irving Park will rebuild schoolhouse recently partly destroyed by fire. 
Write Aug. Fiedler, arch., Schiller Building, Chicago. : 

Springfield will erect a new high school building. Write M. E. Bell,. 
arch., 84 Adams street, Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

Logansport.—The St. Michael's university here valued at about $60,000 
was destroyed by fire. -" = 

North Indianapolis will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $10,8,8. Write William- 
Knauss, con. 

IOWA. 

Britt will erect a schoolhouse. Write H. T. Rose, secretary. : 

Cedar Rapids will erect a schoolhouse in College township, Write A. 
W. Minor, secretary board of directors. 

Des Moines will build addition to Catholic academy here; cost about 
$4,000. Write J. P, Eisentraut, architect.—Will erect gymnasium for Des. 
Moines college. : 

Dubuque. —A $100,000 Catholic seminary will be erected here. Write 
Archs. Buechner & Jacobsen, St. Paul, Minn. : 

Earlville will erect a schoolhouse in North Fork “township, Delaware 
county. Write E, P. Kern, com. : 

Knoxville will rebuild the east ward schoolhouse. Write F. G. Gilson, 
secretary. : 

Thompson will erect two schoolhouses. Write J. W. Criswell, secretary 
of schooi board. 

KENTUCKY. 


$18,000. Write W. H. Allen, arch., New Haven. 


West Chelsea will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $30,000, 


DELAWARE, 


Wilmington.—The Delaware school for girls will be erected here ; cost 
$20,000, Write Addison Hutton, Chestnut street, arch. 


FLORIDA. 


Gainesvi'le will erect a schoolhouse at Cherry 
Holloway, superintendent of schools. 


GEORGIA. 


Louisville will erect schoolhouse for St. Martin's church. Cost $26,000, 
Address D. X. Murphy & Bro., architects, Fifth street. 


LOUISIANA. 


Jennings will erect college buildings, cost about $25,000. 
New Orleans will erect two brick schoolhous?s to cust about $25,000 each, 


Write City Engineer Bell, architect. 


Sink. Write Wm. M. 


MAINE. 


Portland will erect schoolhouse on Munjoy Hill. Write F. A. Thomp- 


son, architect, 


Oxford.—Emory college will erect a library building to ccst $25,000. 


Write trustees. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore will erect a stone schoolhouse. Address City Council. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23rd St, New York. 
Gillet’s Euclidian | Gillet’s Algebra. | Pierce’s Problems 


Geometry. 


By Prof. J. A. GILLET, of N. Y. Normal 
College. 436 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


Dr. CHARLES A, PITKIN, Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree, Mass. :—‘I find it to be a very attractive 
book, both in its generai appearance and in the clear- 
ness with which the demonstrations are set forth. 
The somewhat unusual arrangement of the order in 
which the author gives the earlier propositions seems 
to me, in general,a good one. The problems and ex- | 
ercises are well selected.” 


James LEE Love, Instructor in Harvrard:—“lama 
staunch bellever in the beauty and utility of ‘ Euclid,’ 
8 that the motive of the book meets my hearty 
approval.” | 


Professor F. A. SHERMAN, of Dartmouth :—They 
Algebra and Geometry) are both excellent books— 
well up-to-date in methods of presentation, terms 
used, and definitions. They are the equals of any 
Similar books now in the trade.” 


C. W. GREEN, Principal of Northwestern University 
Preparatory Schocl :— A Wrief examination of the 

work convinces me that the book is of superior merif, | 
especially in the simplicity and completeness of its | 
demonstrations.” 





By Prof. J. A. GILLET, xvi + 412 pp.| 
s2mo. $1.35, met. 


J. B. Cort, Pre fessor in Boston University :—* 1am 
pleased to see that the author has had the purpose to 
introduce the student to the reason for the methods 
of Algebra, and to avoid teaching that which must be 
unlearned when the student moves on into higher | 
studies.” | 


J.G. Estmtt, Master in Hotchkiss School:—* It im- 
presses me very favorably so far as I have had time 
to examine it. The order in which the subjects are | 
taken up is the most rational of any algebra with | 
which I am familiar.” 


Wenckebach’s 
Deutsche Sprach- 


LEHRE. By Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH, | 
of Wellesley. xx+404 pp. 12mo $1.12, me¢ | 


For beginners somewhat younger than those study- 
ivg Wenckebach ard Schrakamp’s Deutsche Giamma- 
tik ($1.00, net’. The lessons proceed slowly, simply, 
and carefully, each beginning with a little dialogue. | 
Further colloquies and English-German themes are | 
also included. | 


in Elementary 
Physics 


By E. DANA PIERCE of the Hotchkiss 
School. I9,pp. 12mo. 6o0cts, met, 


Some 1200 classified and numerical problems for 


| secondary schools, capable of easy illustration under 


ordinary laboratory conditions. 


HERBERT B. Davis, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
Mass. :—“ This isa welcome book to me, in the fact of 
its fulfilling a long-felt need for a proper discussion of 
variation as illustrated py the Law of Inverse Squares, 


together with an intelligent application of the Laws 


| of Light and Electricity by means of reasonable prob- 


lems. I shall find good use for this helpful volume.”’ 


A. B. KIMBALL, Director of the English High School, 
Worcester, Mass. :—* ln my work there is need of such 
a collection, and next year I propose to ask the com- 
miitee to supply that need. I am very much pleased 
with the plan and scope of the problems.” 
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We would be pleased to mail you a book 
about the Sloyd Carving Tools 
which tells why they 
are the best. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15-17 Eliot St., 











SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST / For giving 
LABOR | any amount > 
SAVING | ofpracticein| years 
DEVICE | arithmetic 
From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 22 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 


cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 33 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston will erect a schoolhouse corner of Chambers and Poplir streets. 
Cost $30,000. Wrie John Lyman Faxon, architect, 7 Exchange Place. 

Cambridge--The building of the Latin School has been deferred for the 
present owing to funds not being availab'‘e. 

Dracut will erect a new high school building. 

Great Barrington will erect aschoolhouse. Write Arch. Henry Vaughan, 
Boston. 

Haverhill will er-ct a new schoo house. 

Leominster contemplates erecting a rew high schcol building. 

Melrose will erect a schoolhouse, cost $100,000 Write Tristam Griffin, 
a-chitec’, 114 Stat2 str-et, Bos:on.--WWill erect a schoolhous to cost $27,- 
ooo, Write Lewis A. Dow, architect. 

New Bedford will put up a $10,000 building for the use of the school 
board on William street. 

Somerville will erect a schoolhouse, cost $23,009. 
Sargent, architect. 

. South Hadley will rebuild Mount Holyoke college lately destroyed by 
re. 

Springfield contemplates building several schoolhouses: 

Westfield will erect a schoolnouse on Prospect Hili; cost $14 214. 

Worcester wili erect schoolhouse ; cost $20,000. Write Barker & Nourse, 
architects.—Wiil erect two-story schoolhouse. Write E. Bayden & Son, 


architects. 
MICHIGAN, 

Bloomsfield will erect a schoolhouse. Write Fisher Bros., architects, 
National Block, Pontiac, 

Coloma will erect a schoolhouse one mile from here. 
Wimmer, con. 

Detroit will erect scho slhouse on Ellery street ; cost $25,000 ——-Will erect 
schoolhouse on Kirby avenue; cost $18,000. Write Malcomson & Hig- 
ginbotham, archs,—Wil! erect schoolhouse on Van Dyke avenue. Write 
L. H. Chamberlain, secretary. 

Elbe—The Doust schoolhouse was destroyed by fire. 
immediately. 

Marquette contemplates erecting mechanical schools for boys, 

Saginaw, W. S., will rebui'd the Central school; co:t about $19,328 
Write Louis Dittmar, con. 

Saugatuck contemplates issuing $5,000 fer the erection of a new schco'” 

MINNESOTA, 

Austin will erect a schoolhou e. Write S. H. Haas, architect, 

Bigwoods will erect a schoolhouse. Write Erik O. Field, clerk. 

Minneapolis contemplates issuing $200,000 of bonds for schoo! purposes. 

Pipestone will erect a schoolhouse. Write Dewitt S. Harris Supt, U.S. 
Indian Sch. service, Pipestone Indian Indus. Sch. 

St. Paul will erect a schoolhouse. Cost $15,000. Write Clarence H. 
Johnston, archi:ect. 


Write Thomas M. 


Write E. C. 


It will be rebuilt 


MISSISSIPPI, 
Meridian.—New buildings will be put up for the East Mississippi Female 
cotlege. 
MISSOURI. 
Kansas City will erect a manual train‘ng school; cost $90,000. 
W. F. Hackney, architect. 
St Louis willerect a schoolhouse. Cost $7,750. 
& Son, builders.—Will erect schoolhouse to cost $11 goo. 
public schools. 


Write 


Write Chas. Wehkaig 
Write board 


NEBRASK4, 


Satene Agency will erect schoolhoise. Address Joseph Cl:ments, U. S. 
Indian agent. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
Hoboken will erect a schoo'‘house. Write Archs. Fall & Maxon, 1214 
Washington street. 
Montclair will erect a schoolhouse on Maple avenue. 
Gooéell, architect. 


Write E. B. 
NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $4,000. 
architect, 1127 Flatbush avenue. : : 

Buffalo wili build additions to schoolhouse , cost $20,000. Write A. C. 
Esenwein, architect, 3:6 Pearl street.— Will erect schoolhouse; cost $50,- 
ooo. Write R. A. Wailac-, architect, Morgan building. ; : 

New Brighton will erect a scho slhouse ; cost $75,000, Write George E. 
Harding, 253 Broadway, New York City. 

New York City.—The board of estimate appropriated $903,168 for new 
school sites and schoolhouses. Write Jos J. Little, chr. b'Id. com. —W il} 
erect a Hall of Philosophy for the University of the City of New York ; 
cost $70,000, Write McKim, Mead & White, architects, 160 Fifth avenue. 
—Wiil erect schoolhouse on West Washing‘on Place for R. C. church of 
St. Joseph. Cost $50,000, Write George H. Streeton architect.—Will 
erect schoolhouse at 173d street and Fulton avenue; cost $256,000.— The 
old Essex Market in Grand St. will beremodeled for school purposes at a cost 
of $70,000.— Will erect schoolhouse on Union avenue near 14 h street ; 
cost $124,000. Write C. B. J. Snyder, 146 Grand street.—Will erect 
cullege building for Barnard College ; cost $250,000, Write Lamb & Rich, 
architects, 35 Nassau street. 

Niagara Fa'ls wi. erect two schoolhouses to cost $16,250 each. 

R:pley will build addition to schoolhouse. Write C. H. Mason & Co., 
architects. ; 

Seacliff will build addition to schoo:house. Write board of education. 

Syracuse.—The new Adams schoo] to be built on Jackson street, is to 
cost $24,000. Write W.C. Conway & Co., architects.—Bids will be re 
ceived for furnishing, heating, and ventilating system in Porter schoolhouse- 
White P. D. Cooney, clerk. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte will erect a new college building. 
architect, York Pa. 


Write A. W. Pierce, 


Write J. A. Dempwolf 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Edgeley will erect a schoclhouse. Write E, L. Overlees, clerk of school 
bo:ird. 
McCanna wi. erect a schoolhouse. Write B. McNeary, clerk. 


OHIO. 

Athens will erect an administration building for the Ohio University. 
Address Samuel Hanna ‘ord & Sons, architects, Hulbert block, Cincinnati 

Cincinnati will erect a schoolhouse ia Avondale. Write J. E. Cormany, 
chairman. 

Clevelard will erect two new schoolhouses. ; ; 

Killbuck will erect a schoolhouse, Write Wm. Redding, architect, 
Akron. 

Pendleton will erect an eighteen-room schoclhouse on Golden avenue. 
Write board of education, Cincinnati. 

Springfield will erect a scho.lhouse. 
court building, Cincinnati. 


Write Gus. W. Drach, Lincoln 


TEXAS. 
Orange will erect a twelve-room schoolhouse. 
secretary, board of education. 
Pittsburg will erect schoolhouse. 


Write I, S. Anderson, 


Write E. H. Silven, architect, Dallas. 





THE STUDENT’S EDITION oF THe POETS. 


In preparing this new line of poets for the use of teachers and students, the publishers have had in mind the increasing demand 


for complete one volume editions, carefully edited and well made. 


The volumes in this series are finely printed from clear plates (many 


of them new), on good paper, and neatly and strongly bound. Special attention has been paid to secure the best texts ; and the volumes 
will be found unusually full in notes, introductions, biographical data. etc. The publishers confidently believe that no better edition 


for class or library use can be found at so reasonable a price. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S compiete POETICAL WORKS. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS. 


First and second seri-s in one vo'ume, selected by himself, with notes 
by Charl stte Porter and H-len A, Clarke. 


ROBERT BURNS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Comprising poems and letters edited fron the best printed and manuscript 
authoriues, with glossarial index and biographical memoir by ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH. 


DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


By Anna L. Warp. ‘Tne more co npetent the critic who examines it, 
the heartier will be his verdict."—Congregationalist. 


KEATS’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited with notes and appendices by H. BUXTON FORMAN. 
TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, | 


M.A., Litt. D. The Globe Edition, revised and enlarged. 
MOORE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Collected by himself, with notes. 


PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


(OTHER VOLUMES 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


12mo, cloth, per volume, $1.00. 


RED LETTER POEMS OF ENGLISH MEN AND 


WOMEN. A popular handbook of Eng'ish poetry from Chaucer to the 
present day, chronologically arranged, with biographical data and index 
to first lines. 


SCOTTI’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
With introduction by CHARLES ELIoT NorTON, and biographical sketch 
by NATHAN HASKEIL DOLE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
From the text of Clark and Wr ght, with glossary, index to familar pass- 
ages and index to characters. 


‘ SHELLEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Epwarp Dowbk, with index to poems and index to first lines. 





Edited by J. V. PricHiRp. With notes, glossary, and index. 


SPENCER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


| With memoir, notes, and glossary. 


MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


LL.D, and biographical 


| With introduction by Davip Masson, M.A., 
sketch by N. H. DOLE. 
VIRGIL’S ZNEID. 


Translated into English verse by JOHN CONINGTON, M. A, 


WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
With an introduction by JOHN MORLEY, notes, index to poems, and 
index to first lines. 


IN PREPARATION.) 


New York and Boston. 
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THE CITY OF 


| WASHINGTON, D. C., 


by a v.te of 8 to 1 has just adopted 


| GINN & COMPANY’S 





ewe 

T2451 Vertical Writing Books 

& eee ee oe FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 
RRRRRRRERER 


after five moaths’ comparison of the different vertical systems 
ee 
We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN & COMPANY,®Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas. 
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WILLIAMS 
—~—and—— 


( np PEN-WRITTEN 
ROGERS’ LN COPIES (Reproduced). 
‘These copies are exact reproductions of actual pen writing, the work of an expert penman 


G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
and teacher, and constitu e a complete course in movement and vertical wricing. g 

..EACH LINE OF COPY... : 


is printed on a separate slip, 2x8 inches, with explicit instructions for practice. The Manual 
which accompanies each set of copies, contains il ustrations of correct position, pen-holding, 
etc., and complete directions for acquiring movement. 


Complete set, 105 slips, with Manual, in Cloth Case, 25 cents, postp1id. 





WILLIAMS & ROGERS, P#é/ishers, RocHESTER, N.Y., AND Cuicaco. 
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Olmsted Scientific Co........ 


215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicag>. 





1S PREPARED TO THOROUGHLY EQUIP 
WITH RELIABLE APPARATUS 





Chemical, Physical, and 
> Biological Laboratories. 
SPECIALTIES———————_- 7 


Walter Smith’s School Squares 
Drawing Instruments. Microtomes. 





Physical Apparatus for Laboratory Work. 
Botanical and Entomological Supplies. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


pL SPRINGFIELD, MASS. et 
Joun A. Ha tt, President. H,. M, Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, 1896, 

Assets $(7,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123 48. Surplus, $1,2'70,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 

send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” 

but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” sh° wing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 

appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





was born on the REN + a a in the year 
My Nameis 
Address is 














A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. * 9. 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - = Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 
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Chicago x 
Kindergarten 
* (College. 
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Mrs J. N. CROUSE, Director. q 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, §¢ 
Principal. q 

¢ 

4 

‘ 

f 

4 

a 

¢ 

4 
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COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
bines college course and profession, 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS 
NOVEMBER 11, 12, 13. 


Send for curriculums, /ddress Dept.B. | 
10 Van Buren Street, | CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ 
« 
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} A THE brings you on trial for 13 weeks, 
the great national rews review for teachers, stu- 
Jents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 pages, it 
still continues the ONLY CURRENT EVENTS 
PAPER worthy of the name. The cheapest paper 
of its standard published. Fresh from the Nation’s 
Capi'al every week of the year. It‘ SURVEYS the 
whole world's NEWS with the most careful regard 
for cleanness of matter and manner, clearness, con- 
ciseness, accuracy, and completeness of statement, 
judiciovs condensation, logical classification, and im- 
partiality. It deals in FACTS not in opinions. 
States both sides. It aims to cover all the significant 
views —political, legislative, industrial, educational, 
re igious, literary, scientific, artistic, etc. Not merely 
a few topics taken at random and not reprinted edi- 
torials of other papers. A time saver—not a time 
killer, We ask every ScHoot JournAL reader to try 
tne Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction rate. 
Compare it with others and then decide whether you 
ci afford to missacopy. #la year. Low rates 
for clubs to one address. Agents wanted in every 
intelligent community ano at every Institute. 


Address, THE PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Cwo Great Books. 


I. PRIMARY IDEAL MUSIC BOOK. 


% pages, bound in half cloth. Price, by mail, 35 cents. 
The rudimental department is simple and thorough. 
The music includes a wide range of subjects and styles. 
The songs are bright and pleasing. It is a standard 
primary work. 


Il. ADVANCED IDEAL [USIC BOOK. 


198 pages, bound in linen. Price by mail, 6 cents. 
This is one of the best prepared books for teachin 
purposes and chorus work ever published. It is divide 
into departments, and each department is as perfectly 
done as could well ve imagined. Every piece of music 
is good, every song will be sung and enjoyed. There 
is not a poor page in the book. 


Special discounts on orders for a dozen or more. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Pubs., 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


A TEXxT-Book for the use 

SUChO ay of teachers and students 

by C. LLoyD MORGAN, 

Principal of University 

for Ceachers College, Bristo!, Lowell 
Lecturer 1895-1896, etc. 


This is a new book—-one you will need and can use. 
About 260 pages. Ourspecial price, postpaid, 81.10 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 
70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 











it YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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— He who tries to study la 
without a capable guide and instruc- 
tor is groping inthe dark. He needs| 
light as to what books to study and 
in what order, and he needs explana- 
tions and helps with each book. A 
capable guide is one who is compe- 
tent as an instructor. Many men 
know the law but are not good teach- 
ers. Through this school you can 
fst an education in the law without 
eaving your home or business, under 
the direction of competent instruc- 
tors who are making it their business 
to direct students in home study. 
The course is systematic, the text- 
books the standard, the methods ap- 

roved. Prepares for the bar or for 

usiness. Also Preparatory Course. 
You can begin at anytime. Tuition 
low. Postal brings elegant catalogue 
and a unique book of 40u testimonials 
from students. 


THE SPRAGLE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF Law, 
Department V, Detroit, Michigan. 


LORS 8s GIO 


























PADS 
TABLETS 
PRACTICE 


PAPER 


Made specially for the 
school. We have been 
making this class of 
goods for nearly twenty 
years satisfactorily . . . 
“Acme” goods are the 
standard. 


You want our new 
School Catalogue 
we want you to have it. 
Send us your name 


Acme Stationery 
& Paper Co., 


North oth & Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


f PADS 
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Literary Notes. 


The Review of Reviews for Novemter 
publishes several importart ard interesting 
articles on the latest phases of the Eastern 
Question, especially from the British point 
of view. Mr. W. T. Stead’s survey, of the 


subject, entitled “The Eastern Ogre; or, 
St. George to the Rescue,” is extremely 
; characteristic and suggestive; the Review 


also offers a remarkable symposium of cur- 
rent thought on “ What should be done 
with Turkey?” as the pressing problem of 
the hour. 


Under the title of The Power of Silence, 
Horatio W Dresser expounds a philosophy 
of life centering about a right mental atti- 
tude to the higher power or reality. The 
healing touch for mind and body that comes 
from silent communion with the spirit of 
life awakens a suggestion of the Christian 
scientist, a name, however, which the 
author disclaims. The chapters on “ The 
Meaning of Suffering,” “ Poise” and “ Self- 
Help” cannot fail to influence for good 








from many of the petty discomforts of 
daily life. A large view of one’s surround- 
ings is be-spoken in terse, Emersonian 
ptrase: “It is better to be tolerant, to 
have a large charity for people, than to ex- 
pect them to be like us One person of a 
kird is generally enough.—Be unselfish ; 
have an ideal outlook; see yourself as you 
would like to be, healthy, happy, well-ad- 
justed to life, helpful, wisely-sympathetic, 
and ever ready with an encouraging word ; 
looking for the good, growing strong in 
wisdom and power, patiently awaitirg oc- 
casions, yet always sufficiently occupied 
so that you will have no time to be an- 
noyed, fearful, restless, or morbid,” (Pub- 
lished by George H. El'is, Boston. $1.50) 


A great meny books have been frojected 
in a self pronouncing type; among these 
are Reminiscences of School Life, by C. 
W. Larison, of Ringoes, N. J. This authcr 
deserves praise jor'tle unslacking devoticn 
to his main idea—putting werds irto self- 
pror.ouncing forms. The book has many 
points of irterest. Price $1.50. Besides 
this Fe publishes Elements of O» thoepy, 60 
cents; the Tenting School, price $1 00, a 
vclume that should be in the hands of every 
teacher who makes up parties of boys dur- 
ing the summer, and this should be dcne 
far more extensively; Sylvia Dubots, 65 
cents, an exceedingly queer tale of a lady 
of color who lived to be 106 years old; a 
Geography, 75 cents, limited to the Orient. 
Few teacters are more laborious than Dr. 
Larison. 


frost’ finds us facing the double prospect 
of an empty coal bin and an Anthracite 
Trust,--7he Story of American Coa/s, is 
announced for publication this fall by J. B. 
Lippincott Company. The author, W. J. 
Nicolls, has covered in his book the whole 
ground of this important subject. from the 
first discovery of coal in this country by the 
Jesuit Missionary, Father Hennepin, “ along 
the banks of the Illinois river,” in 1679, to 
our present scientifically developed mines, 
equipped with modern electrice | machir ery, 
and competing in quantity and quality with 
the source of Great Britain’s prestige and 
wealth—her coal mines. 


A blessing to the sick, a comfert te th Hit 
“ponds Extract. Don’t be without it. © wells 


A Voice From the Arctie. 


Dr. F. A. Cock, who was w'th Lieutenant 
Peary on his famous North Greenlard ex- 
pedition, and which resulted in the closest 
approach to the pole attained up to that 
time, wrote tke following letter to the Anti- 
kamnia Chem‘cal Co., which will be of in- 
terest as showing how an approved product 
becomes fer reaching in its work, 

New York City, N. Y, 
338 W. ssth St. 


Gentlemen : 

The Antikamnia wh’‘ch you sent for use 
in the North Greenland Expedition, I used 
with gratifying results. 

For Rheumatism, Neuralg’c Pains, as well 
as the pains which accompany the Grippe, 
it has no equel. 

Yours Respectfully, 
F. A. CooK, M.D. 

Surgeon and Ethnologist of the North 
Greenland Expedition. 


A new work on an old subject,—an in 
teresting one, however, at this season of 
the year, when the first “ eager and nip. ing 


eases, 


HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


CROWN LAVENDER POCKET SALTS 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 


The Crown Perfumery (0., 


of London. call attention to one of 
their most charming novelties 


The Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts... . 
The Crown Per- 
fumed Pocket Salts. 


Bottles as shown or in 
dainty hid purses, ! 

Which can be carried in the pock \) 
et with perfect safety. \as 
NS Made by them for many years in 
SSL Fngland. but now fort! efirsttime 
Se  —__ a introduced into this Country, 

made in the following odors— 


Crown Lavender Yiang-Ylang Crab-Apple Blossoms 
White Lilac Matsukita Violette Verbena 
‘ And all cther odors. 


THESE POCKET SALTS 
ARE PERFECT GEMS. 


Delicicusly perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renowned 
( rewn Lavender Salts various perfumed 
Salita, the creation of the Crown Verfumery (o., 
semanas favourably known to their London and Paris 
clientele. ; 


PRICES: Standard Size, soc. Smaller Size, arc. 
In Kid Furses, 75c. Smaller Size, icc. 
















EEE ACK KCCECAKEAK EKER KEKE: 


“The only genuine and original Lavender and Per- 
fumed Salts, so ~ey known for their exquisite bou- 
- are the production of the Crown Perfumery Co.. of 

»yndon, and have received every where the enthusiastic 
approval of the polite world fcr many years.”—London 
Court Circular. 


CROWN PERFUMERY CoO., 
177 New Bond &t., London. 
Makers of the universal favorites 
Crab-Apple Blossoms & Matsikita Perfumes, 

and the Crown Lavender Salts, _ 
ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD, 








every intelligent reader, and bring release 
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CLOAKINGS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Costume Cloths, 
Fancy Colored Faved Cloths, 


Street and Evening Shades. 
Cheviols, Serges, Zibelines, 
Venetians, Zibeline Tweeds, 

Mixed Meltons. 
Trish and Scotch Tweeds and Homespuns 
for 
Bicycle and Golf Wear. 


‘Droadevay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juve niles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
ot 12 cards, 3x4'¢ inches, 8c;-3'4 x5'4 12¢;-4'4x6% 20c; 
54x 7k e 30c;-7x9 We. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 


Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Te achers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Me arches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dram as, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphe abet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, C redit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA, 





g BUCKEYE Bert FOUNDRY 


rade Cope BELLS 


Best Grade ae aa Tin 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 







School, College & Academy 





Musical, farsounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &o 


WESF Rot, fr. “Teac: 






1826. 
Description and prices on applicatior 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book fo 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 








room. Clubs of two or more 2§c. 


each. 


{ts: circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





Agriculture in Arid America. 


Brigham Young was born in V —| 
and had lived in Ohio, Missouri, and Illi- 
nois. Before they came to Utah reither | 
he nor his followers tad ever seen a coun- 
try where the rainfall did not suffice for 
agriculture, nor ever reed of one save in the 
Bible. But they quickly learned that they 
had staked their whole future upon a region 
which could not produce a spear of tame | 
grass, an ear of corn, or a kernel of wheat | 
without skilful irrigation—an art of which | 
they were utterly igrorant. The need of | 
beginning a planting, however, was urgent | 
and pressing, for their slender stock of prce- | 
vsions would not 'org protect them from 
Starvation. It was this emergency which 
caused them to cut the first irrigation canal 
tuilt by white men in the United States 
Mormons are taught to believe that the 
suggestion of this werk was a revelation to 
the head of the church. Other traditions 
ascribe it to the advice of friendly Indians, 
and to the shrewd intuition with which the 
leeder had met the many strange trials he 
had encountered in the course of his as 
venturous pilgrimage, Whatever the source 
of the inspiration, he quick!y sct his men et 
work to divert the waters of City creek 
through a rude ditch, and to prepare the 
grourd for Utah’s first farm. These crys- 
tal waters now furnish the dorrestic supyly 
for a city of sixty thousand inhabitants. 
President Wi'ford Wocdruff, the present 
head of the church, who was one of the 
farty assigned to the work of digging the 
first canal, relates that when the water was 
turned ovt upon the desert, the soil was so 
hard that the point cf a pleugh would 
scarcely penetrate it. There was also much 
white alkali cn the surface. It was there- 
fore with no absolute conviction of success 
that the pioneers planted the last of their 
stock of pctatoes, and awaited the result of 
the experiment. But the crop prospered in 
spite of all obstacles, and demonstrated 
that a living could be wrung frcm the for- 
bicding soil cf the desert, when men should 
learn to sdapt their irdustry to the strange 
coz.ditions.—A¢/antic. 





A cough, cold, or sore throat requires | 
immediate attention. ‘ Brown's Bronchial | 
Troches”’ will invariably give relief. 

Russia has sent an expedition to Khiva, | 
under Count Gloukhoffski, to find a means | 
of diverting the course of the Amu Daria, FE 
the Oxus of the ancients, into its old bed, << 
that it may flow into the Caspian sea, in- 
stead of into the Seaof Arel. It oul | 
empty then into Uzanada south of Kran- 
novodsk, the terminus of the Trenscaspian | 
railroad. | 


Continental Hotel, | 


The once famcus 


Chestnut strect, Philadelphia, w Il no doubt | 
regain its former prestige under the new | 
managemer.t of L_U. Maltby one of the old- | 
est and most popular,widely known,and — | 
cessful bonifaces in the country. The hous 
has been renovated ; every room is equipped 
with steam heat, hot and cold runni ing | 
water, and is lighted by electricity, and t 
table cannot be surpassed. Notw Ell of 
ing this great cutlay, Mr.Maltby has reduced | | 
the price of his five hundred rooms, bring- | 
ing it within the means cf everyone looking | 
for first class accommodaticns. There | 
are a hundred rooms including meals, from | 
$2.50 to $3.50 a day, and rooms with baths | 
$4.00 per day. Added to all these conveni- 
ences, Mr. Maltby is constantly on the lock- 
cut for the comfort of his guests, making 


them feel at home whenever they enter his | 


hoste'ry. It gives us great pleasure to call 


the attention of our readers who have busi- | 
ness in the Quaker City, to the Cortinental | 
Hotel and its genial proprietcr. 





Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in prefer- 
ence to any other,— in fact almost to the exclu- 
sion of all others? 

Because they know that Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla cures when others fail. 

The question of best is just as positively de- 
cided in favor of Hood's Sarsaparilla, as the 
question of comparative sales. Remember, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared only by C. 


All druggists. $1. 
I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25c. 


BOVININE 


Acts like magic in the 
alcohol and = opium 
habits, entirely restor- 
ing the digestive 
powers. 








Another Smart Woman. 


—— 


My husband is poor but proud and he does not want 
me to work; as | have nothing to do | get restless, and 
after reading in your paper Mrs. Kussell’s experience 
selling self-heating flatirons I concluded [ would try 
i Ll wrote to J. F. Casey & Co., St. Louis, Mo.. and 
they treated me so nicely that I felt very much en- 
couraged. As soon as I got my sam le fron I started 
out and sold 8 irons the first day clearing $12. I have 
not sold less than 8 any day since, and one day I sold 


17. I now have $225 clear money, aud my husband 


| does not know I have been werking, but | am afraid 


| he will be mad when [tell him. Have I done right or 
| should I quit work and leave bim to struggle alone ? 
AN ANXIOUS WIFE. 


You are doing just right, your husband should be 
proud of you, go right abead and show the world what 
A energetic woman can do. That self heating iron 

ast be a wonderful seller, as we hear of sO many 
that are succeeding selling it. 





New Standard Dictionsry—Funk & 
Wagnalls—Baknes, 12u E. 2ith St.,N.Y. 


$12.00 
BELL'S O:NTMENT 


P| LES! e —4ND PILLS.— 


Immediate Relief and Cure 
Cuaranteed. 
Ore package generally sufficient. 


‘Price *1, post free Bell Co. 3 Vesey St , N.Y. 


‘Clothing?: 


NESS 7 HEAD NOISES CURED 
iE TUBE Cushione 
oe 7 a hn tall poo heme heip eyes. 
ag a No Pain. Whispers heard. Send to 
©, Hiseox "S58 Bway, N.Y¥., for Book and Proofs 


s FREE 


a GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE a) 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 
J.L. HAMMETT CO. 
352 a ae ST. 
STON _MAS 5 
| 








‘or Men and Poys at wholesale prices. Free 
erg Ale Bieyeles, Sewing Machines 
rness, Mills, Tools, Safes, Guns 

Sealeeet ete. "a Hica AGO SCALE CO. Chicago IL 
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‘Notice thisto-day. This ad. will not appear again.” 


$250)XMAS 
GOLD GIFTS. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in FDITORS? You are smart enough to 
make fifteen 0: more words, we feel sure, and ff you | 
do you will receive a good reward. Do not use any 
letter more times than it appears in the word. No 
proper nouns. No foreign words. Use auy dictionary 
that is standard. Use p arals. Here ts an example of 
the way to work it out: Evitors, edit. sot, dot, dots, 
to, etc. These words count. The publisher of 'Wom- 
AN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
$50.00 in gold *o the per-on able to make the largest list 
of words from the letters in the word E ; 
$2500 for the second largest; $1500 for the at 
$10.00 for the fourth; $5.00 for the tw enty next la 

and $2.00 each for the twenty-five next largest ices’ 
The above rewards are given free and without consid- 
eration for the purpose of attracting attention to our 
handsome ladies’ magazine, a eight pages, 112 
long columns, finely illustrated, all original matter, 
and long and snort stories by the best authors; price 

y It is necessary for you. to enter the 
contest, 12 two-cent stamps for a three 
months’ trial subscription with ) our list of words, and 
every person sending the 24 c ents and a list of fifteen 
words or more is guaranteed au extra present by re- 
turo mail (in se aon to the magazine), of a large 192- 


age book, “ Master of the Mine,” by Robert 
Pesbenea, a eee fascinating love story. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or your money 


refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later 
than Dec. 15 (contest extended, positively closes Dec. 
15). so that the names of successful contestants may 
be in the January issue, published in December, and 
prizes mailed Dec. 20, in order that they may reach the 
winners before Christmas. Our publication bas been 

established nine years. We refer you to any mercan- 
tile agency for our standing. Write now. Address J. 
H. PLUMMER, Publisher, Dept. 500, 905 Temple Court 





Bullding, New York City. 
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SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


What 
is the 
use of 
Patent 
Leather? 


When I can 
polish my 
shoes with 


Brown’s 


French 












Ask 
’ your 
Dressing dealer 
for... 
Superior to all , 
thers for the Brown Ss 
following reasons: Fren ch 
1. It gives a superior Polish, ‘ 
2. It , ae not one or rub off on Dressing 
the skirts. 
3. Unlike all others, it does not crack And be 
or hurt the leather, but on the sure to 
~ contrary acts as a preservative. aan a 


4. Has been manufactured overforty 
years andalways stood atthe head. 


a ae ie 





0606866888 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 424 St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and oe 
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t ALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 

Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 
$2.0€ 

Rigg Bechtngs, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 

Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 

¢sts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 

of shortly a after peel leation. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. gth St., New York 


The Scientific Objects of Polar Explor- 
ation. 


To ascertain with greater precision the 
shape, size, and density of the earth, the as- 
tronomer’s base of measures, says Robert 


| Stein in an article quoted in Current Lit- 


erature, and thus render the science of sur- 
veying more accurate, ten pendulum ob- 
servations near the unknown extreme of 
the arc are worth a hundred elsewhere. 


| Observations on magnetism, especially near 
|the magnetic pole, will benent the thou- 


sands of ocean vessels which largely de- 
pend for their safety on the precision with 
which the compass can be interpreted. To 
the meteorologist the arctic is of special 
importance, because it presents the ex- 
tremes of a world-embracing system, each 
of whose parts affects every other. Tides 
and currents are similarly interdependent. 
The aurora can be studied where it is most 
common and most tully developed. Ob- 
servations on the character and behavior of 
plants and animals under the unique condi- 
tions of the arctic will give to the student 
of organic life a more thorough mastery of 
his problems. To that end the hydrogra- 
phy must be known (derth of sea, temper- 
ature, water movement, sea bottom, salin- 
ity, light). The arctic affords the best fa- 
cilities for studying one set of geologic 
forces (glaciers, icebergs, frost fissuring) 
in their extreme manifestation. The con- 
| dition of the earth in past geologic epochs 
will not be fully known until the strata of 
the arctic lands have been mapped. To 
the paleontologist the arctic has already 
yielded most valuable information in the 
fossil evidence of a mild climate. Lock- 
wood and Brainard found the slopes of | 


western Grinnell Land studded with large | 


petrified tree stumps. These and similar 
fossils, precious to museums or geologic 
cabinets, can probably be reached by way 


of Hayes sound. To the ethnologist the) 


Eskimos represent a phase of human life 
without a parallel. 


A Good Child. 


is usually healthy, and both conditions of 
developed by use of proper food. The Gai 

Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant’s food; so easily prepared that | 


improper feeding is inexcusable and un- | 


necessary. 


The 46th volume of the Story of the Na- 
tions series will be devoted to The Story of 
Canada, and has been prepared by the 
Hon. J. G. Bourinot, clerk of the house of 
commons, in Ottawa, who is well-known 
throughout the Dominion as an authority 
on Canadian history. The 47th volume 
will be The Story of the Balkan States. 
This has been prepared by Mr. W. Miller, 
F, R. G. S., who has made long sojourns 
n Roumania, Bulgaria, and Servia, and 
who has thoroughly familiarized himself 
with the complex conditions, political and 
social, of the several states of the Penin- 
sula, as well as with the ancient history of 
the territory. 


During the Teething Period. 

| Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD 


S 

WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 

world, Be sure and ask tor “* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 

ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-five 

cents a bottle. 


OFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES | 


--TEAS-- 


The reputation of our house requires no 


com nendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and pay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will 
pay you well to get up cluds among your 
| friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three nezighbors can 
club together and send for $10.00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, I mperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoss, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per lb. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per lb. 

Send this “‘ad” and roc. in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea 
you may select. The best imported. Good 
Teas and Coffees, 25c perlb. Wewillsend 
| 5 Ibs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt 
| of this “ad” and $2.00. This is a special 
offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cot- 
| fees, 18, 20, and 25s, per Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
New York 








| P. O. Box 289. 





| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. %. Felix Gouraud’s 


| ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 

Freckles, Moth Patch 
sh and 
Diseases, 
andevery blem 
ish on beauty; 
and defies detec 
On ite vir 


the test of 46 
ny other 
—and is so 
harmless we test 
ittobe sure itis 
oy made. 
t no coun- 

te nfe t of similar 
ame. The dis- 
tio uished Dr. L. 





tient): “As you 

ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gowraud's Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparemens. ” = 

bottle will last six months using it every 

Poudre Subtile removes superfluous Bair’ a; sat ~ 


i to the skin 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t. 
> 
"s, Stern's, 


For sale by all Draggists and Fancy Goods 
br i~_ ee ie ye anada and Eu Ee. 
a 
Ebrich’ x » Ridley” ‘8, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
far-Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 


d in N. City at R. U 
arrest ona poet of any one selling the same. 





A Sure 
relief ior. 


Aa Games See 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES sien ya 
ETC RACERS 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP: 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 


4 Course of Study in Vertical Writing m mailed to Teachers on application 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devorshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS...... 


From MR C.F. Ki G, Master of Learborn School, Boston, and author of King's Geographical 
Readers :—‘‘ In my opinion * Elementary Lessons in Physics,’ by Mr. J. B. Gifford, is alte gether 
the best book of the kind for Grammar Schcols yet published. It is one of the few text-books made 
which a good teacher can safely foilow page after page.” 

From Mr. HENRY L. CLapp, Principal of George Putnam School, Boston :—' I find Gifford’s | 
Physics the best work on the subject for Grammar Schools which I have seen. | 





This book has recently been adopted for use in the public schools of New York, Box- 
ton, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Racine, LaCrosse, Altouna, Fail River, Middletown, etc. 


Examination Copy Sent For 30 Cenrs. 


THOMPSON, seunieied & ©O., Publishers, 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Maynard’s English Classic Series. 


LATEST NUMBERS. 
164-165- 1¢6 Prescott's Conquest of | No. 174-175 Irving’ » Tales of a Traveler. 
Mexico (Triple pumber.) (Double Number. 
167 Leongfellow’s Voices of the Night. 176 Ruskin’s Ot Kings’ Treasuries. 


vires half of “ Sesame and Lili les,’ 
168 Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. (Also 
saleedl te boards.) 177_ Ruskin’s ueen»’ a Gardeas. 


0 
Se d half of “S 
169 De Qainces's Flight of a Tartar Sete She esgme ond Lt 
170-1 i71- 172 George Bliet’s Silas Mar- 
ner. (triple number. 
173 Ruskin’s King ofthe Golden River, 
and Dame Wiggins of Lee and ber 


Seven Wonderful Cats, (Also bound 
in boards.) 


With Introduction, Critical Gutatene and Explanatery cooing 
nd Literature 


Single ughere, paper covers, 32 to 64 pages + oe $0.12 Double Numbers, 75 to 128 pages ip bo ards, : 
- * (Nos, 127, 132, 133, 134, 150, 158) bound in bds .20 Triple Number, 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
The pnblishers would be pleased to send descriptive catalogue on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


H. I. SMITH, Ageut J.D. WILLIAMS, A 
4 Somerset Street, Boston. 151 Wabash Avenue. a 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-12 BOYLSTON ST, 31 £. 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST, 


GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Cogs De Silver and Sons 
P $13 Fyne te from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
0 ’ 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
2 aper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 5¥ cents each. Send for catalogue and 
rs for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphie, Pa. 
“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 





No. 
ity 
ee 


* 
“ 


178 Placaviay’ s Life of Jehneen, 
179-180 Defoe’s Robinson Cru 
Adapted for use in Schools, by Peter Parley 
(Double Number.) 
184 ip awshorne’s s Grandfather’s ( hair. 
mple 
185-186 eegenen" » Life of Nelson. (Durable 


“ 





ver Supplementary Reading 


+24 

















THREE NEW MODEL 


Smith Premier Typewriters, 

eeee e8eee weeeeee 
2, 3, AND 4. 

HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Nos. 








Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branch Qitlose in Twenty-Ni Princi 
Cities in the United States. ae 


O 
O 
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OTranslations © 


Literal — Interlinear —105 Volumes 


OQ 8 Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, 


O 
O 

Latin, Greek 
Tutorial Series O 


O) 200 vols. specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. in all college studies 


binds & Woble 


Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. O 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City O 


QOQOQOOOOOOO0O00O 


Correspondence=Study, 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
partments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, History, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 
correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The University, and thus 





| the time of required residepce may be shortened. Werk 


may be commenced at any time. 

Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), Ihe Correspond - 
ence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 

prepare te 
teach ic. It y 


SHORTHAND ver srcoreis's 


ing feature in all educational institutions. 
IsAAC PITMAN’Ss qyecem atgntad by and taught 
in Public Schools eof New York City. “Isaac 
Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-Instructor " 
250 pp., $1.50. Specimen pages, Alphabet, andi full 
Rules for Writing, free. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropelitan School, 156 Fift® 
Ave., N. W. Cor. Mh St. Absolute individual fnstruc- 
tion, day and evening. Elevators running until 10.3% 
p. m. 





IT IS WISE to 





(For use in 
e|CORTINA METHOD 4. schools ana 
self-study.) 
SPANISH, 

FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 


IN 20 LESSONS, each, $1.50. 


Other I1EXT-BOOKS. Send 5c. for ** COR- 
TINA LIBRARY.” Cortina Academy of Lar- 
guages, 44 West 34th St., N. Y. 





SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Education Series. 


Li ~ Psychology of Number. 








By J. A. Mc LELLAN and JOHN DEWEY $1.50 
Seating the a. 
By B. A. HINSDALE, L - - 1.06 


The Intellectual and Moral Develop- 
ment of the Child. 
By GABRIEL CoywPAYRE ; translated by 


MarY E. WILSON. - - - I 50 
Herbart’s ABC of Sense-Perception. 
By WILLIAM J. Eckorr, Ph.D., Pd. D. 1.5@ 
History of the School clon of 
Ontario. 
By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of 
Education, Ontario, Canada - . 1.00 


Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of — 
Teaching. Revised edition. T.50s 


School Management and Sched Methods 
By J. BALDWIN. ‘ ° 1 50 


IN PREPARATION. 
PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by 
William T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, F ROFBEL’ s PRIN- 
CIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL WoRK, by J. L. 


Hughes, THE ART OF TEACHING, by A. C. 
Boyden. COMENIUS’s DiDAcTICA Macna, by 
Paul H. Hanus. CcurRsFS oF STUDY IN 


SCHOOLS, by Wm, T. Harris. 
Send for special catalogue of pedagogical books. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





